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“No Plow Will Work” 


LONG train of ox-drawn emi- 

grant wagons creaked past; one 
of many such trains that passed every 
day. 
As far as the eye could see the pioneer 
trail was marked by a cloud of dust. 
Settlers were pouring into the old 
hunting grounds of Black Hawk’s 
Sacs and Foxes—settlers from New 
England and the Middle Atlantic 
states, augmented by members of the 
second generation of pioneer farmers 
who had settled Ohio and Indiana. 
It was an amazingly beautiful and 
fertile country; for miles and miles on 
either side of the trail the rolling prai- 
rie extended, a green, wavy sheet of 
land which tempted the travelers to 
end their long journey and make their 
home. 
But the emigrant wagons passed on— 
on toward the timber lands. From 
earlier pioneers the word had passed 


JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT 


back to the eastern states: ““Beware 
of the prairie lands. In the timber 
lands building material, fuel and fenc- 
ing are easy to get; in the prairie lands 
no plow will work after the first break- 
ing.” 

“No plow will work’ —that was warn- 
ing enough for every pioneer seeking 
to establish a farm. One might well 
afford to haul logs for miles to a farm 
on the rich prairie, but how could one 
farm where a plow would not work? 
So the wide reaches of timber along 
the large and small streams rang with 
the “chick-chack” of the axe and 
droned with the hum of the saw, as 
pioneers established their homes, 
while the primeval silence pervaded 
the prairies. 


What a change was to take place 
within a few short years! Already 
John Deere in his little frontier black- 
smith shop had solved the problem of 


Leader in Quality for nearly a Century 


They Said 


plowing the black prairie soil. From 
early inthe morning until late at night 
he was busy at his anvil making the 
steel plows which he had invented. 
Soon his new industry was to expand 
into larger and larger John Deere fac- 
tories, producing in great quantities 
plows that scoured. Then the once- 
spurned, rich prairie soil came into its 
own as the world’s greatest producer 
of food for mankind. 


2 2 


The prestige gained and held by John 
Deere plows up through the years of 
America’s great agricultural develop- 
ment applies today to the complete 
line of John Deere farm equipment— 
prestige due to continued growth of 
the long-established belief among 
farmers that a John Deere gives much 
more than a dollar’s worth of per- 
formance for every dollar spent in 
purchasing it. 
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NDER the direction of Mr. H. F. Rusch, 

Oklahoma City’s junior and senior high 
schools are giving their students instruction in 
woodworking] that is an enviable tribute to 
their director. 

In 1908 Mr. Rusch placed his first order for 
“Oliver” equipment. Today this same equip- 
ment—oldest in the Southwest’s schools, is still 
giving satisfactory performance. And that after 
more than 20 years of rigorous punishment 
which all woodworking machines in school 
shops must undergo. Since 1908 frequent addi- 
tions to the list of “Oliver” machines have been 
made, and at present it includes 61 major 
machines and various accessories. 

It may be that you are in a position similar 
to that of Mr. Rusch in 1908, laying plans for 
the future. Profit from his years of experience 
with “Oliver” equipment. 

Every director and instructor of woodwork- 
ing should have the “Oliver” catalogs in his 
file. Your copies cheerfully sent upon request. 
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At the left is the 
Y-30 or Y-36 (30" 
and 36") band saw 
and right the 
No. 0 Saw Bench. 


A.V.A. CONVENTION 
FAVORITES 


T the A.V. A. convention held in 

New Orleans this winter Yates- 

American’s line of school manual 
training equipment was represented by 
the machines illustrated here. Their ad- 
vanced design, evident durability and 
safety features made them the favorites 
of the convention. 


These machines are the vanguard of 
enlightened, progressive principles of 
instruction. They more thoroughly 
fit into the scheme of modern manual 
arts and vocational training methods 
than is possible by any other type. They 
promote interestand enthusiasm inschool 
training work by giving the boy anactual 
“taste” of real, industrial type shop work. 

Ask for illustrated bulletins on any or all 


of the machines shown here. We will gladly 
send them without obligation. 


YATES - AMERICAN. 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Vocational Division 


BELOIT, WIS. 











Here is the new 
Yates - American 
Portable or Bench 
Type 16" Band 
Saw. 
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Above is the No. 12 Speed 
Lathe and below the B-4 
Single Surfacer. 
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THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


Thirteen years ago on the 17th day 
of this month, a small group of edu- 
cators and industrial leaders were 
gathered at a banquet in Indianapolis. 

During the meeting a telegram was 
received announcing that President 
Wilson had signed the Smith-Hughes 
Act. Tears came to the eyes of many of 
those present—tears of happiness, for 
that telegram meant victory in a 
determined fight that had been carried 
on for more than a decade. This victory 
—won by a small, but consecrated 
organization—resulted in the develop- 
ment of a nation-wide — for the 
vocational training of the masses of 
the people. 

Last year more than 1,000,000 per- 
sons enjoyed the privilege of receiving 
practical training for some occupation 
as a result of the funds and educational 
facilities which the passage of this Act 
provided. The majority of those per- 
sons, though they will never know it, 
owe their opportunity for obtaining 
vocational education to the persistent 
and untiring efforts of those intelligent 
leaders who were members of the old 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education. It was at a 
banquet of this organization where 
the telegram from Woodrow Wilson 
was read. 


Two months ago more than 700 of 
us gathered at a banquet in New 
Orleans. In many respects it was the 
most successful, and delightful, meet- 
ing ever held by a group of vocational 
education workers and their friends. 
Again we had the pleasure of noting 
the passage of another measure, the 
George-Reed Act, which will increase 
and extend the opportunities for voca- 
tional education. 

Such meetings as the two cited are 
the high spots in the activities of our 
association—but the thing which every- 
one should realize is chet the work 
which makes such happy gatherings 





Pau, CHAPMAN 


President 
American Vocational Association 





possible is done in the intervals be- 
tween conventions. And while this 
work, to a great degree, is directed by 
the’ officers of the association and 
carried on by its committees, still its 
effectiveness depends upon the attitude 
and the support of every member of 
the organization. And what is more 
important—it is the MEMBERSHIP 
of those who believe in the principles 
and policies of our organization which 
make the whole thing possible. This 
suggests, rather than explains, why 
every teacher of vocational education 
(as well as other friends of vocational 
education) should be members of the 
A. V. A., and how their membership 
contributes to the progress of this 
phase of education. 

Our organization is in splendid con- 
dition. Last year we had a larger 
membership, more money, and _per- 
haps a better morale than ever balan: 


This is fortunate, for in 1930 the A. V. 
A. must shoulder great responsibilities. 

To the end that the tasks undertaken 
may be successful I hope that every 
member will feel that the outcome de- 
pends upon his, or her, response to the 
challenge of the year. I also hope that 
during the year our membership will 
pass the 10,000-mark. I also believe 
that we should strive to secure 1,000 
life memberships as the basis for an 
endowment of the association. This 
year there is no reason why we can 
not secure one-fourth of this number. 
In this issue of the News Bulletin you 
will find a plan suggested by our 
secretary, Dr. Smith, for obtaining 
these memberships. I commend this 
plan to the consideration of every 
affiliated organization. May I also 
suggest that every state adopt the 
policy of honoring some individual 
with a life membership each year. 
Such a policy if uniformly adopted 
would eventually insure the endow- 
ment of $100,000. We can, however, 
move much faster in the beginning of 
this effort as there are many persons 
among our members who will i glad 
to avail themselves of this method of 
contributing to the further develop- 
ment of the program of vocational 
education. 


Also it seems imperative at this 
time that the program of vocational 
education, and the work of the A. V. 
A., be projected in the closest coopera- 
tion with those persons who are en- 
gaged in the vocations for which we 
are training workers. This applies to 
the home as well as to the farm, the 
shop, and the factory. Only through 
such contacts, in a period of rapid 
change, can we feel assured that our 
work is effectively meeting the needs 
of che nation and its citizens. All 
occupational groups will gladly co- 
operate with us. Indeed this was the 
keynote of the address of Major George 


Continued on Page 11 
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Paul Chapman, President 


Paul Chapman, State Director of 
Vocational Education for Georgia was 
unanimously elected President of the 
American Vocational Association at 


in their possession. From time to time 
we propose to ask for special contribu- 
tions for the Bulletin. A few of these 
especially prepared articles appear in 
this issue. 


Phi Delta Kappa Pin 
Found 


Anyone losing a Phi Delta Kappa 
pin at the New Orleans convention 
should get in touch with Mr. F. A. 
Maas, Milwaukee Vocational School, 


presented by the Secretary, Mr. Geo. 
B. Frazee. 

A report on ‘“‘Productive Work in 
Trade Schools’’ was presented by O. H. 
Turner, Superintendent of the David 
Ranken, Jr., School of Mechanical 
Trades, St. Louis. This paper included 
reports from about forty schools repre- 
sented in the Trade School Principals’ 
Association and copies were distributed 
to those present. 

‘Securing Public Support for a Trade 
School’’ was the subject of a paper 
prepared by W. B. Kamprath, Principal 
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ared a paper on ‘Problems of the 
mall Trade School for Girls’’ but was 
unable to be present. Her paper was 


.An invitation was extended by the 
United States for the next meeting to 
be held in this country. 
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Our New Life Members 


Dr. J. B. Hopsy 


State Director of Vocational Education for 
Alabama 


BY 
Ben E. Harris 
President, Alabama Vocational Association 


The subject of this sketch, Dr. J. B. 
Hodby, State Dizector of Vocational 
Education for Alabama, is a native 
Alahamian and has spent his entire 
life serving the State of his birth. He 
came by his unswerving loyalty to 
his State and fellowman as honestly 
as man ever did. It was my good 
fortune to know his father, Captain 
R. L. Hodby, and one had only to 
meet him to realize that Dr. Hodby 
could not be other than he is and be 
the son of that gallant southern gen- 
tleman. 

Dr. Hodby is a graduate of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute and also 
holds a master’s degree from the same 
institution. He has been in educational 
work ever since his graduation from 
the Institute. His first position was 
president of a state secondary agricul- 
tural school, where his efforts attracted 
the attention of those in charge of the 
Smith-Lever Extension work in Ala- 
bama and he became Special Agent, 
Federal Government Junior Extension 
Work at the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

From there he went to the Alabama 
State Department of Education at 
Montgomery, and has served succes- 
sively as Supervisor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Superviscr of Rural Schools 
in charge of the Building Program, 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
1, pie the introduction of Smith- 
Hughes vocational work has been State 


Continued on Page 13 














J. F. Marsa 


President Concord Teachers College, 
Athens, W. Virginia 


J. F. Marsh represents a typical 
school-teaching family of West Vir- 
ginia, ten brothers and sisters having 
“wielded the birchen rod’ in the 
schools of the State. 

He was brought up on a farm in 
Ritchie County, where he gained his 
elementary education in the one-room 
schools and summer ‘cramming schools’’ 
where he prepared for the teachers’ 
examinations. Later he went to West 
Virginia Welseyan College where he 
completed the normal course in 1901. 
His collegiate work was done at the 
West Virginia University, with educa- 
tion as his major subject. He received 
from our University the A. B. degree 
in 1907, and an A. M. in 1912. 

Mr. Marsh’s educational experience 
covers a half dozen terms of teaching 
in one-room rural schools, four years 
as — at Cairo and Harrisville, 
in his native county, followed by one 
year as principal of the Fairmont High 
School from whence he was called by 
M. P. Shawkey to the State Depart- 
ment of education, where he has served 
since in many Capacities, including the 
assistant State Superintendency. 

For several years he has been the 
secretary and field agent of the State 
Board of Education, which position 
carries with it the State Directorship 
of Vocational Education, Rehabilita- 
tion work, and many other duties state- 
wide in their nature. From 1919 to 
1929 he served as State Director of 
Vocational Education for West Vir- 
ginia, and was Secretary-Treasurer of 
National Association of State Directors 


Continued on Page 15 


H. Gires Martin, 
Director, Isaac Delgado Central Trades 
School, New Orleans 


Was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
1882, of French and English parentage. 

He received his childhood education 
in the old French City of Detroit. 

His working experience and Uni- 
versity education in Missouri. 

Mr. Martin went to work as a 
blacksmith’s helper, when thirteen 
years of age, and was the first in his 
family to do artisan work. This early 
experience developed a strong physique, 
and a love for the production side of 
the world’s business. The necessity of 
helping his family made it necessary 
for him to change jobs and experiences 
whenever opportunity offered to earn 
a bit more money. In the course of 
events, he received a thorough training 
in the firing of steam boilers, and in the 
Operation of steam and electric power 
dame. 

All of this was with the limited 
education of the seventh grade. This 
experience continued until Mr. Martin 
was twenty-two years of age. During 
this time he was an active worker in 
the Methodist Church, and became 
very much interested in a layman's 
way, in the sociological problems of 
the community. The nature of his work 
brought him in close contact with all 
types of commercial and industrial 
workers, in the days when working 
hours were long, and training good or 
bad according to the disposition of the 
employer. 

here were few, if any night schools 
in our large cities in those days, but 
Mr. Martin found that the technically 
educated Engineers and professional 


Continued on Page 15 
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Education For All 


There has been a growing conception 
in this country that there should be 
equal and unlimited educational oppor- 
tunities for all individuals who cared 
to take advantage of them. It has fallen 
to the good fortune of Vocational 
Education to crystalize this conception 
into action and now we witness all 
over the country steps being taken to 
organize programs of adult education. 
It has not been long since some states 
placed a penalty upon the efforts of 
persons ‘‘of age’’ to secure training in 
the public schools by exacting a 
tuition fee from them. Today ambiti- 
ous programs of part-time and evenin 
school education are being formulate 
by these same commonwealths. Quite 
naturally these first part-time educa- 
tional efforts are most likely to suc- 
ceed with adults in that field from 
which they will receive the most bene- 
fit. This to them is their vocation. 
Hundreds of thousands of adults are 
daily striving to get ahead by con- 
tinued study and preparation for the 
jobs they now hold. It has all been 
more or less unorganized and un- 
related. It only remains for ‘The 
School System’’ to organize and co- 
ordinate these activities. Vocational 
education answers the challenge with 
her evening and part-time schools. 


Convention High Lights 


Canal street is still a canal and hard 
to cross. It will be a “‘Broadway”’ if 
and when it is finished. Let us know, 
New Orleans, and we'll be back. 

A city different. Much has been 
written, more has been said about New 
Orleans and all it has to offer but from 
close personal observation let me say, 
“That not even half has been told’. 
Cities, by and large, are much alike 
but New Orleans is different. We can’t 
describe it, so you will have to see it. 

They came early; they stayed late. 
Never have I seen so many delegates 
to a convention that came so early 
nor who stayed even until after the 
last ‘‘dog was dead’’. They all testify 
that they had a fine time. 

The spirit of the delegation was re- 
flected in the meetings. Most sessions 
started promptly with ‘‘capacity 
houses’’ and in several instances the 
janitor had to adjourn the meetings. 

That Banquet Session was some 
affair. Dr. Cooley and his family 
seated ‘‘On The Throne’’ overlooked 
(or looked over) a huge hungry as- 
semblage. The ‘‘Boys”’ = to it 
and the French Food ‘‘got hot’’ and 
what a time, what a time! 

If you have never seen Captain 
Wright of ‘‘The Ship’’ at a banquet 
you have never seen a real “‘sea-goiag 
sailor’’ in action. He should sell slide 
rules so theré could never be any 
question but that his actions are ‘‘ac- 


cording to Hoyle’’. Really ‘‘Publix’’ 
should put a scout on his trail, cook 
up a good meal for him and watch 
him work. No wonder ‘“The Ship’’ is 
a peppy crew. 

44 may have heard of Southern 
Belles but really you don’t know what 
I mean unless you have been in New 
Orleans. The New Orleans Creole has 
won my heart, and when she sings and 
dances the party is complete. They 
really performed at the Banquet and 
it was an epic in the life of the A. V. 
A. They made it that. When New 
Orleans said she had beautiful women 
she made no idle boast. The ‘‘proof 
of the pudding” was there. 

What do you know about it, you old 
confirmed stay-at-home bachelors, 
Dorothy Dix was there? The way 
certain delegates were hanging on to 
her every word, I am sure there have 
been some sparkling Christmas presents 
given this year that were the result 
“of a new-born courage.”’ 

The mayor of Pom*Pom and chief 
magistrate of all other offices and 
activities, quite a colorful figure spoke 
to the delegate body. His Honor is a 
direct descendant of the famous band 
of Acadians whose plight was depicted 
in Evangaline. 

The Roosevelt Hotel, convention 
center, was a busy place from early 
morning until late at night. In there 
you could visit ‘‘The Ship’’, eat your 
breakfast, buy your presents, visit 
your friends, cash your checks, pur- 
chase your excursion tickets, or hire 
your guide and do it all with dispatch 
and efficiency. A well managed hotel 
added further to its reputation as a 
gracious host. 

I suppose when we go to Milwaukee 
next Easeuber the weather will be 
balmy and spring like. Probably winter 
will not be back from its southern 
trip before that time. We can’t be 
fooled twice. Next time we will pack 
two trunks, one heavy, one light. 


New Orleans Attendance 


Only two States failed to send dele- 
gates to the A. V. A. convention held 
in New Orleans, Louisiana, December 
4-7, 1929. By actual count while the 
eleven section meetings were in session 
simultaneously, the attendance was 
between 2750 and 3000. 

Several of the States distant from 
New Orleans were represented by a 
commendable-sized delegation. For ex- 
ample, the following numbers register- 
ed as delegates: Arizona 4, California 
15, Colorado 2, Connecticut 6, Dela- 
ware 4, District of Columbia 26, 
Illinois 32, Indiana 7, Iowa 8, Kansas 
14, Maryland 8, Massachusetts 5, 
Michigan 18, Minnesota 6, Nebraska 
8, New Jersey 20, New York 27, North 
Dakota 2, Ohio 15, Pennsylvania 15, 
South Dakota 3, Utah 4, Wisconsin 
77, Wyoming 2. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


I. NAME 
The name of this organization shall be ‘‘Ameri- 
can Vocational Association." 


II. OBJECTS 

The objects of this Association shall be: 

(a) To assume and maintain active national 
leadership in the promotion of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

(b) To render service to state or local com- 
munities in stabilizing and promoting Voca- 
tional Education. 

(c) To provide a national open forum for the 
discussion of all questions ievabest in Vocational 
Education. 

(d) To unite all the Vocational Education 
interests of the country through membership 
representative of the entire country. 

(e) To have and possess all the rights, powers, 
and privileges given to corporations by common 
law, to sue aa be sued, to borrow money and 
secure the payment of the same by notes, bonds, 
and or. upon their personal and real 
property, and to rent, lease, purchase, hold, sell 
and convey such personal and real property as 
may be necessary and proper for the purpose of 
erecting buildings, jog for other proper objects 
of such corporation. 

III. MEMBERSHIP 

All persons interested in vocational education 
shall be eligible to membership. 

Applications for membership shall be filed 
with the Secretary. Membership shall begin 
with payment of dues. There shall be five classes 
of membership, as follows: 

Affiliated membership—All members of affiliated 
societies who pay annual dues of........ $1.00 
Direct membership—All those who pay annual 


MB OR sie vis vis eciisie siviatereiesiliecsie tenis eae $3.00 
Contributing membership—All those who pay 
RHPUAE CUCB OE oo 5:5 cose vohe soles awe owes $10.00 
*Sustaining membership—All those who pay 
MUNA OE onic 6:5. dace -a dale nga $25.00 
Endowment (Life) membership—All those who 
SY AUIAAY ONS CNC Soi 6 soc since seca $100.00 
os Twenty-five cents ($.25) of the above 


amounts shall in each case be annually applied 
to the payment of one subscription of the ‘‘News 
Bulletin’’ of the Association. 





*Trade or similar organizations are eligible for 
sustaining memberships. 

The membership year shall extend from Septem- 
ber 1st of one year until August 31 of the follow- 
ing year, regardless of the time when dues are paid. 

IV. OFFICERS 

Officers—The officers of the Association shall be 
a President, six Vice-Presidents, one representa- 
tive of each of the following types of Vocational 
cultural education, commercial education, home 
economics education, industrial education, part- 
time schools, and civilian vocational rehabilita- 
tion; a Treasurer, and a Secretary. These officers 
shall constitute the Executive Committee. The 
President and the Treasurer shall be elected by 
the House of Delegates for one year at the an- 
nual business meeting. 

Two of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected 
by the House of Delegates to serve three years. 
On the adoption of this constitution the pro- 
cedure shall be as follows: two shall be elected 
for one year, two for two years, and two for 
three years. The retiring President shall auto- 
matically become a member at large of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, to serve for one year or until 
succeeded by the next retiring President. 

V. HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

(a) House of Delegates—The business of the 
Association shall be transacted by a House of 
Delegates, except as otherwise provided in thi 
constitution. The meetings of the House 
Delegates shall be open meetings. All membe- 
of the Association in good standing shall ha 
the privilege of the floor at all sessions of t 
House of Delegates. 

(b) The House of Delegates shall be compose 4 
as follows: 

(1) State Directors of Vocational Education 

one from each State). 

(2) Presidents of affiliated associations. 
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(3) One delegate for each twenty affiliated 

members or major fraction thereof in any 

affiliated association. 

(c) The privilege of voting shall be restricted 
to the members of the House of Delegates. 

(d) Only members in good standing may serve 
as members of the House of Delegates. 

(e) The House of Delegates shall meet at the 
time and place of holding the Annual Convention 
of the Association. 


VI. AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 
Affiliated Associations and Branches—Organi- 
zations or persons engaged or otherwise interested 
in Vocational Education, may be affiliated with 
the Association under arrangements to be made 
by the Executive Committee of the Association, 
and of the Association applying for affiliation. 
Affiliated Associations aan pay into the treasury 
of the American Vocational Association for each 

of their members an annual dues of $1.00. 


VII. DUTIES OF THE OFFICERS AND THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The President, or in his absence the Vice- 
President designated by him, or, upon his failure 
to do so, by the Executive Committee, shall 
preside at all meetings of the Association and of 
the Executive Committee, and shall perform 
the duties usually devolving upon a presiding 
officer. 

The Secretary shall keep a full and accurate 
record of the proceedings of the general meetings 
of the Association and all meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. He shall keep accurate mem- 
bership records. He shall conduct such corre- 
_— and fulfill such other duties as the 

xecutive Committee shall design. 

The Treasurer shall receive, and, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee, shall 
hold in safe-keeping all moneys paid to the 
Association, and shall expend the same only 
—_ the order of said committee; the Treasurer 
shall keep an exact account of his receipts and 
expenditures, with vouchers for the latter, which 
account he shall render to the Executive Com- 
mittee when requested. No bills or accounts 
shall be authorized for payment by the Executive 
Committee unless detailed vouchers are pre- 
sented for the same. 

The Executive Committee shall constitute the 
administrative body of the American Voca- 
tional Association, and among its duties shall 
have direction and charge of conferences and 
conventions and of all publications. The Exec- 
utive Committee shall appoint the Secretary of 
the Association and i: jg ethene his com- 
pensation. It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Committee to provide for the safe-keeping and 
investments of all funds of the Association. 

VIII. COMMITTEES 

(a) Standing committees of five members each 
shall be appointed by the Executive Committee, 
as follows: 

Committee on Agricultural Education 

Committee on Commercial Education 

Committee on Home Economics Education. 

Committee on Part-time Education. 

Committee on Rehabilitation. 

Committee on Vocational Guidance. 

Committee on Industrial Education. 

Other standing committees from time to time 
may be created by the action of the Executive 
Committee. 

(b) Special committees shall be appointed by 
the Executive Committee as follows: 

A Nominating committee of twelve members, 
two for each of the following types of Voca- 
tional Education 

Agricultural, Commercial, Home Economics, 
Industrial, Part-Time and Rehabilitation, to 
present at the Annual Business Meeting a list 
of nominations for the offices of the Association 
falling vacant at that time. Additional nomina- 
tions may be made from the floor by members 
of the House of Delegates. 

A Resolutions Committee of seven members 
to report at the annual meeting of the House of 
Delegates. 

An Auditing Committee of three to audit the 
accounts of the Association for the fiscal year. 
This committee shall report at the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting. 


A Program Committee of ten. 

A Committee on Publications of five members 
to work under the direction of the Executive 
Committee. 

Other special committees may be appointed 
from time to time by the Executive Committee 
as the necessity for them arises. 

IX. MEETINGS 

The Annual Convention of the Association 
shall be held at such time and place as the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall decide. The Executive 
Committee may at its discretion fix a conven- 
tion fee to be paid by all persons attending the 
regular sessions of the convention. 

The Executive Committee shall meet at the 
call of the President or at the written request 
of five members of the Committee. 

Members of the Executive Committee shall be 
reimbursed for necessary expenses incurred while 
attending Executive Committee meetings. 

X. AMENDMENTS 

This constitution may be amended as follows: 

1. All amendments must be in the hands of 
the National Secretary sixty (60) days previous 
to the date set for the Annual Convention, and 
copies thereof shall be printed in the ““NEWS 
BULLETIN” of the Association, issued prior 
to the Convention. 

2. The proposed amendment shall be submitted 
in writing to the House of Delegates at a regular 
meeturing during the Annual Convention. 

3. This constitution may be revised or amended 
by a two-thirds vote of all members of the House 
of Delegates present and voting at any Annual 
Convention. 


On To Milwaukee 


All lines of travel on the American 
Continent will converge in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, for American Vocational 
Association members and supporters, 
on December 10-13, 1930. The attend- 
ance at these annual conventions of the 
A. V. A. has increased from year to 
year. In this respect the Milwaukee 
meeting will be no exception. In fact, 
all advance reports indicate a record- 
breaking attendance. Every State in 
the Union is expected to be represented, 
as will Canada and Mexico. Canada 
expects to send a large delegation from 
each of several provinces with instruc- 
tions to present an urgent invitation to 
hold the 1931 convention in Toronto. 

The A. V. A. Executive Committee 
has approved the following schedule 
of meetings: General sessions, Wednes- 
day evening, December 10 and Friday 
afternoon, December 12; Banquet ses- 
sion, Friday evening; Section meetings, 
Thursday afternoon and Friday and 
Saturday forenoons. One hour of the 
Friday afternoon session is to be de- 
voted to THE SHIP program. The 
House of Delegates session will be 
held after the close of the general ses- 
sion on Friday afternoon. 


THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION COMMITTEE AND 
CONVENTION REPORTS 

PusiicaTions COMMITTEE , ~~ +j 
November 29, 1929. 
To: The Executive Committee of the 
American Vocational Association. 
From: The Publications; Committee. 
By R. W. Gregory, Chairman. 
Subject: Committee Report. 
1. Four issues of the News Bulletin 


— 


have been published and mailed to 
the 8145 members of the Association 
during the year. 

2. Practically all of the material pre - 
sented at the Philadelphia meeting in 
December 1928 has been colnned in 
these issues. 

3. A special insert honoring ‘The 
Ship’’ was given a privileged position 
in the August issue. We are indebted 
to Frank K. Phillips and The American 
Type Founders Company for both the 
labor and material expended on this 
insert. The insert was prepared at the 
invitation of the Chairman of your 
Committee. 

The financial condition of the 
News Bulletin is in a healthy state. 
The February issue was quite expensive 
and lost approximately $1400 to the 
printer. Improvement has been made 
in subsequent issues. The December 
issue was printed at a loss of about 
$90.00. With an increased interest in 
advertising the News Bulletin during 
the next year should be able to pay 
expenses. 

5. The News Bulletin should go into 
the hands of the members of The Ship 
Crew. They claim that it is not possible 
for them to belong to all the organiza- 
tions with which they affiliate. It is 
recommended that the Executive Com- 
mittee make special provision for ac- 
cepting subscriptions from ‘The Ship 
Crew’ at twenty-five cents each. 

6. The Chairman of your Publica- 
tions Committee is also a member of 
the Editorial Board of Agricultural 
Education and begs to report that in 
his opinion Agricultural Education is 
in no way competing with the News 
Bulletin but should prove a powerful 
ally in the cause for Vocational Educa- 
tion. It is recommended that the 
Executive Committee continue to give 
it support as in the past. Vocational 
Education owes a vote of thanks 
to Professor H. M. Hamlin and Dr. 
Z. M. Smith for their untiring efforts 
in launching Agricultural Education. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. W. Grecory. 
R. W. Gregory, Chairman, Publications 
Committee, The American Vocational 
Association. 


New Orleans, La. 
December 6th, 1929. 
To tHe Memsers or THE House oF 

DELEGATES OF THE AMERICAN VoOCaA- 

TIONAL AsSOCIATION :— 

Your Auditing Committee, consist- 
ing of Mr. Edwin A. Roberts, Mr. 
Urban G. Willis, and the undersigned 
as Chairman, have this day examined 
the accounts of Mr. Charles Sylvester, 
Treasurer of this Association, and on 
the basis of original evidence presented 
find them to be correct. 

Respectfully submitted, 
By Thos. H. Quigley, 
Chairman, Auditing Committee. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
November 30, 1928 to tomy 30, 1929, inclusive 


Balance in Bank, November 30, 1928...........+00- 





$7,639.75 








pati aRntees MEME B IRONS Fo fats fois asiais s/n 15.5 Sis c nie dioinis wats o> 45s nie's Sutasers = sisi $ — 9,088.00 
Direct Memberships Encluding gp dale teMberships) 2. a.5.6.06.5:5<i0s vo0iec0's 68 469.50 
ROCESS NTE MRCH ISTE ROEAVEUIEANN . 8 65 55.005 6. eiv esses vin eis'e 4,054.6 sadislecene love 3,267.69 
Advance Proceeds, New Orleans Convention...............ccceeccceecees 2,195.00 
ROSE M CRT MOMIEA CLO 50's 10, 0:056 5'9.5:0 4 1S.4G 6 oh ab 6A Wine dsiaeis Biseine’s whe's.o <i9K6 1,218.36 
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RETRREME es Sis alain orn aie he ls so Gaels ae ans Miniciais sie Sis Dib aiding dS Scie Sa se euas 343-45 
PARES E A Sie sett iso ow eis lous ots culnelsa Gisisloamiagis mee eeauemataaciaut dels 63.85 $16,689.33 
$24,329.08 
DISBURSEMENTS aati 
MEMEBERS ERE ee eels crea ef lslaie och nig oid o ocala eae eouieeen swe wnaineeamene $ 3,103.20 
SORE SEI ORIBED So AS is SiS éiahbisn sividloes eds cpeeowas ea hesssaresecteneeeds 2,249.89 
SPST TUS STDS) Shs Se ne ar ne ee A ce 2,106.65 
erie; and Or 2 ae See Oe rr ee tne ieee oe 355,07 
MISCEHABPOUS KODEER ZC, SEOTA GS, CEC.) io oi5:6)5:0.6.5 si0is.eissi0ie bie die dius acin's ees e's 2397-48 
Legislative Expense 
BERENS ae ecb oiia a ccisudesdcessanene $834.43 
a BUF 80s soi vedeaccdcoawes $ 1,161.82 $11,374.11 
Balance an Bank, NOVeriber 30) 1429. isos oicissis ose ose cineamsamscsewiesionse 12,954.97 
$24,329.08 
TOTAL ASSETS AT NOVEMBER 30, 1929 
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Treasury Notes (A00031731, Booo31732, C00031733)... 2... cee ceceececeececs 3,000.00 
$15,954-97 


Respectfully submitted, 


Approved December 1929 
cating Committee 


Cuar.es W. Sytvester, Treasurer 





CONSTITUTION AMENDMENTS 


New Orleans, La., 
Dec. 6th, 1929. 
REporT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 
AND By-Laws 
Mr. President :— 

Your committee on Constitution and 
By-laws submits the following amend- 
ments to the constitution: 

Add the following to Article II of 
the constitution: 

Section (e). To have and possess all 
the rights, powers and privileges given 
to corporations by common law, to 
sue and be sued, to borrow money and 
secure the payment of the same by 
notes, bonds, and mortgages upon the 
personal and real property, and to 
rent, lease, purchase, hold, sell and 
convey such personal and real property 
as may be necessary and proper for the 
purpose of erecting buildings, and for 
other proper objects of such corpora- 
tion. 

ARTICLE IV. Strike out the phrase 
‘With the exception of the Secretary.”’ 

Strike out Sections 1, 2, and 3 of 
Article X, and substitute the follow- 


ing: 

ARTICLE X. The constitution may 
be amended as follows: 

1. All amendments must be in the 
hands of the National Secretary sixty 
(60) days previous to the date set for 
the Annual Convention, and copies 
thereof shall be printed in the ‘‘News 
Bulletin’’ of the Association, issued 
prior to the Convention. 

2. The proposed amendment shall be 
submitted in writing to the House of 
Delegates at a regular meeting during 
the Annual Convention. 

3. This constitution may be revised 


or amended by two-thirds vote of all 
members of the House of Delegates 
present and voting at any Annual 
Convention. 


CORPORATION SEAL 

Your committee recommends that 
this Association adopt as its official 
seal a circular disk with the words, 
“‘American Vocational Association”’ 
inscribed near the outer edge, and the 
word ‘“‘SEAL”’’ inscribed across the 
center of said disk. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Genevieve Fisher, Iowa. 
L. R. Humphreys, Utah. 
H. L. Stanton, North Car- 
olina, Chairman, 

1. I move that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Vocational 
Association be authorized to incorpo- 
rate the said Association. 

Motion by: W. S. Kienholz. Seconded 
by: C. O. Holley. Motion carried. 

2. I move that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Vocational 
Association be given full power to 
transfer all business affairs, accounts 
receivable, accounts payable, and per- 
sonal property from the partnership 
American Vocational Association to 
the American Vocational Association, 
Incorporated. 

Motion by: W. S. Kienholz. Seconded 
by: Louis M. Sasman. Motion carried. 

3. I move that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Vocational 
Association be authorized to close all 
accounts and business affairs of the 
partnership. 

Motion i: W.S. Kienholz. Seconded 
by: Chas. W. Sylvester. Motion carried. 

4. [move that the House of Delegates 
accept the proposed constitution and 


t 


by-laws as read for the management of 
the business affairs of the proposed 
corporation. 

Motion by: W. S. Kienholz. Seconded 
by: R. W. Selvidge. Motion carried. 

5. | move that the Executive Officers 
of the proposed corporation and mem- 
bers at large accept and be bound by 
the proposed constitution and by-laws 
as approved by the House of Delegates. 

Motion by: W. S. Kienholz. Seconded 
by: J. V. Ankeney. Motion carried. 

6. I move that the Executive Officers 
of the proposed corporation be bound 
to accept the seal approved by the 
House of Delegates; namely, a circular 
disk with the words, *‘American Voca- 
tional Association’’ inscribed near the 
outer edge, and the word, “SEAL” 
inscribed across the center of said disk. 

Motion by: W. S. Kienholz. Seconded 
by O. J. Dorr. Motion carried. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Report oF ResoLuTions COMMITTEE 
American Vocational Association Con- 

vention, New Orleans, Louisiana 

December 4-7, 1929 

Whereas, the fourth annual con- 
vention of the American Vocational 
Association in New Orleans has been 
one of the most delightful, pleasant, 
and profitable meetings that our or- 
ganization has ever held, and 

Whereas, we recognize that the suc- 
cess of the convention has been due 
largely to the interest and untiring 
efforts of the people of New Orleans 
and Louisiana, and to those of our asso- 
ciation charged with responsibility in 
connection with the program. 

Be it Resolved, that we express our 
sincere a for the efficient 
and splendid coordinated service of 
the many individuals and organiza- 
tions contributing to the success of 
the meeting, including: 

(1) The New Orleans Convention 
and Publicity Bureau, the convention 
management committee and the sub- 
committees for the efficient organiza- 
tion of the many details of the con- 
vention. 

(2) The commercial exhibitors with- 
out whose generous cooperation and 
support such a convention as this 
could not be held. 

(3) The management of the Roose- 
velt Hotel for the many facilities and 
courtesies extended to the association 
and individual members. 

(4) The local press for generous co- 
operation in providing reporters to 
cover the activities of our meetings. 

(5) The Louisiana Vocational Asso- 
ciation, the state superintendent of 
ublic instruction and the members of 

is staff, the persons and organizations 
who furnished music, Mrs. Richard 
Ford, who planned the Vieux Carre 
teurs, the Francis T. Nicholls Voca- 
tional School for Girls, the Delgado 
Trade School, and the Samuel J. Peters 
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Commercial School for Boys. 

(6) Mr. E. G. Ludtke, State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, and chairman of the local con- 
vention committee. 

(7) The officers and members of 
general and standing committees of 
the association and the chairmen and 
speakers on the general and sectional 
programs of the convention. 

Whereas, during the _ year the 
cause of vocational education has 
suffered a serious loss in the death of 
F. B. Jenks, director of vocational edu- 
cation for Vermont; R. J. Leonard, 
director of the School of Education, 
Columbia University, and W. C. Sieker, 
assistant director of vocational edu- 
cation, Milwaukee, 

Be it Resolved, that we instruct our 
secretary to convey to their families 
an expression of our appreciation of 
the loss that our association has sus- 
tained in their passing; and that his 
communication express our hope that 
their sorrow may be mitigated to 
some extent and their hearts comforted 
by the knowledge that these men made 
useful contributions to the welfare of 
their fellowmen, and that their uplift- 
ing influence has been deeply impressed 
upon our evolving system of education. 

Whereas, There are employed in in- 
dustry, agriculture, commerce and home- 
making throughout the United States 
millions of young people and adults 
who will never enjoy the equality of 
educational opportunity available to 
the more favored, And 


Whereas, The complex social and 
industrial life of today is constantly 
new and exacting demands upon the 
individual both as a worker and as a 
citizen, And 

Whereas, The social and economic 
progress of the nation depends upon 
the mass of its citizens quite as much 
as upon its leaders, And 

Whereas, The promotion of educa- 
tion for employed people through both 
pre-employment and extension courses 
is one of the fundamental objectives of 
vocational education as sponsored by 
this Association, Be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our be- 
lief in the necessity for such education 
and the right of the worker to this 
service at public expense. 

Whereas, There is a widespread 
movement in this country in behalf of 
education for leisure; and 

Whereas, there are millions of young 
people even under eighteen years of 
age who, because of the necessary con- 
ditions of present-day employment 
nave had taken from them leisure 
lecessary for even part-time schooling; 
ind 

Whereas, science and invention are 
nereasing the possibility of a five-day 
week for industry; be it 

Resolved, that the American Voca- 
tional Association stands squarely be- 


hind the proposal of one day per week 
school attendance in the day time for 
all employed young people up to 
eighteen years of age; and be it 
Further Resolved, that to this end 
we seek the further extension of part- 
time schools throughout the United 
States by means of additional Federal 
aid to vocational education, and that 
we authorize our legislative committee 
to attempt to secure such support. 
Whereas, part-time school attend- 
ance for workers affects conditions in 
competitive employment in Commerce, 
trade and industry, be it 
Resolved, that it becomes one of the 
duties of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, to promote further 
cooperation between the states and 
the national government for a wide- 
spread development of a minimum part- 
time school plan, federally aided, on a 
basis of not less than one day per week. 
Whereas, excellent work has been 
done throughout the country in in- 
dustrial rehabilitation and in full-time 
preparatory and extension courses in 
trade and industry, commerce, agricul- 
ture, and home economics; be it 
Resolved, that we commend the 
efforts that have brought about the 
rapid growth of the vocational school 
movement, and that, after only twelve 
years, has resulted in a national en- 
rollment of more than one million per- 
sons for all schools and classes operat- 


. ing under the Smith-Hughes act, a 


development such as no other age or 
nation has ever accomplished, al 

Whereas, this outstanding achieve- 
ment has only been made possible by 
the effective assistance of labor, em- 
ployers and agricultural and women’s 
organizations, together with the gen- 
erous support of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, Be it 

Resolved, that we hereby express 
our deep appreciation of the intelligent 
interest shown by these individuals 
and organizations and commend them 
for the service they have rendered the 
youth of the nation in furthering the 
cause of vocational education. 

Whereas, the vocational rehabilita- 
tion act expires by limitation June 30, 
1930, and Congress will be asked to 
extend and enlarge the service, there- 
fore, 

Be it Resolved, that the American 
Vocational Association assembled in 
convention at. New Orleans endorse 
the principles governing the program 
of vocational rehabilitation and urge 
Congress to extend the Act providing 
for cooperation with the several states 
in fitting disabled civilians for profit- 
able employment. 

Whereas, the present program for 
vocational education has not provided 
adequately for the support of com- 
mercial education, and, 

Whereas, commercial education of 
the proper type can make a material 
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contribution to the solution of those 
problems of distribution which at this 
time are of paramount importance to 
the nation, Be it 
Resolved, that our association take 
cognizance of this need and support 
efforts looking toward the develop- 
ment of an adequate program of voca- 
tional commercial pl ons in keep- 
ing with present-day needs. 
Resptfully submitted, 
Miss Ivol Spafford, Alabama. 
T. S. Rydingsvard, Virginia. 
L. H. Dennis, Pennsylvania. 
R. L. Bynum, Tennessee 
O. D. Adams, Oregon. 
N. S. Hunsdon, Texas. 
- Paul W. Chapman, Georgia, 
Chairman. 


NOMINATIONS 


New Orleans, La. 
December 6th, 1929. 

The nominating committee begs leave 
to make the following report: 

For Presidént of the A. V. A. for 
the ensuing year, Paul W. Chapman, 
State Director of Georgia. 

For Treasurer, Charles W. Sylvester, 
Director of Vocational Education, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

For Vice-President representing Home 
Economics Education for three years, 
Miss Beulah I. Coon, Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

Vice-President representing Commer- 
cial Education for three years, Miss 
Regina Groves, Madison, Wis. 
Signed By: 

Agriculture: T. E. Brown, Chair- 
man, N. C. 

Home Economics: Mrs. Mildred 
Weigley Wood, Arizona. Lillian Peek, 
Texas. 

Trade and Industry: G. D. Whitney, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. R. O. Small, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Commerce: A. E. Bullock, California. 
Miss Ray Abrams, Louisiana. 

Part Time: K. G. Smith, Michigan. 
O. B. Badger, Tulsa, Okla. 

Rehabilitation: C. A. Fulmer, Ne- 
braska. Wm. Faulkes, Wisconsin. 


THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


House or DELEGATES 
New Orleans, Dec. 6, 1929 


Alabama—J. B. Hodby, State Di- 
rector, Montgomery; Ben E. Harris, 
President State Association; Miss Ivol 
Spafford, Montgomery; Miss Alice 
Stribling, Montevallo; Miss Rosa 
Walker, Auburn; W. L. Walsh, Mc- 
Kenzie; W. B. Sexton, Auburn; J. E. 
Morriss, Ramer; George S. Hunt, Bir- 
mingham; P. C. Ramsay, Fairfax; 
George E. Wallace, University; R. P. 
Howlett, Birmingham; O. F. Wise, 
Decatur. 

Arizona—H. W. Miller, State Di- 
rector, Phoeniz. 

Arkansas—E. B. Matthews, State 
Director, Little Rock; W. J. Breit, 
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Little Rock; Druzilla Kent, Little 
Rock; H. T. Zigler, Little Rock; R. 
W. Roberts, State President, Fayette- 
ville. 

California—Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, 
State Director; W. C. Patchett, Presi- 
dent State Association; J. C. Beswick, 
State Department; W. C. Kienholz, Los 
Angeles; Dr. Emily G. Palmer, Uni- 
versity of California; Dr. Edwin A. 
Lee, University of California; S. B. 
Travers, Oakland; S. Bullock, Los 
Angeles; A. Waidelich, Los Angeles; 
V. Kersey, State Supt. of Public Edu- 
cation; Ruth Turner, Berkeley; B. W. 
Johnson, Los Angeles. 

Colorado—C. G. Sargent, State Di- 
rector, Ft. Collins. 

Connecticut—E. L. Bowman, State 
Director, Hartford; Lillis Knappen- 
berger; C. B. Gentry; Herbert Z. 
Hanson. 

Delaware—R. W. Heim, State Di- 
rector, Newark; A. B. Anderson. 


Florida—C. O. Holley, State Di- 
rector, Tallahassee. 

Georgia—Miss Epsie Campbell, Ath- 
ena; Miss Susie Burson, Athens; Mrs. 
Lottie W. Orr, Atlanta; Paul W. 
Chapman, State Director, Athens; J. 
T. Wheeler, Athens; Geo. H. King, 
Athens; L. M. Sheffer, Athens; Geo. 
D. Godard, Atlanta; Luther Elrod, 
Augusta; C. F. Green, Perry; E. B. 
Braswell, Atlanta; J. F. Canon, At- 
lanta; Thos. Quigley, Atlanta; J. Henry 
Walker, Walker Park; Miss Dow Mul- 
lenhoff, Athens; A. C. Aderhold, Ath- 
ens; Mr. Clift, Atlanta; Mr. Hunter, 
Atlanta. 


Hawaii—J. R. Coxen, Honolulu. 
Idaho—Wm. Kerr, Boise. 


Illinois—Logan Anderson, WilliamR. 
Baker; W. T. Bawden; William J. 
Bogan; D. W. Castle; Arthur L. Clark; 
Harold D. Diemer; A. W. Evans; Claude 
H. Ewing; J. E. Fults; N. F. Fultz; 
L. J. Lease; J. I. Lockhart; A. B. Mays; 
John J. Metz; J. W. Paul; Lester Rep- 
pert; Henry Roesch; E. E. Sheldon; 
Robt. Shumway; A. F. Siepert; G. A. 
Unnewehr; Urban G. Willis; Albert 
G. Bauersfeld; Beulah I. Coon; T. 
Schmid; James Hemmingway; C. A. 
Roper; L. L. Simpson; L. W. Wahl- 
strom; Verne A. Bird; A. W. Noland; 
M. Freeman; Blanche W. Taft. 


Indiana—Dr. Z. M. Smith, State 
Director, Indianapolis; R. W. Gregory, 
Lafayette; Geo. K. Wells, Indianapolis; 
Faye Jones, Indianapolis; Bess Wallace, 
Brookston; Dr. Melvin S. Lewis, Indi- 
ana University. 

Iowa—F. E. Moore, State Director, 
Des Moines; H. M. Hamlin, Ames; 
W. H. Lancelot, Ames; W. C. Wool- 
man, Des Moines; Clay D. Slinker; 
Miss Genevieve Fisher; Miss Regina 
Friant; W. C. Wood. 


Kansas—C. M. Miller, State Di- 


rector, Topeka; Frank Fee, President 
Kansas Vocaticnal Association; Lau- 
rence Parker, Pittsburg; C. V. Williams, 
Manhattan; A. P. Davidson, Manhat- 
tan; Henry Schmitz, Manhattan; Hazel 
Thompson, Topeka; C. H. Hepworth, 
Topeka; J. B. Yingling, Wichita; W. 
W. Scott, Topeka. 

Kentucky—G. S. Barnes, Frankfort; 
Ethel Lovell, Louisville; Ata Lee, 
Frankfort (State Department); Ethel 
Parker, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington; R. E. Daugherty, Louisville; 
Ralph Woods, Lexington. 


Louisiana—E. G. Ludtke, State Di- 
rector, New Orleans; Emma P. Cooley, 
New Orleans; Ruth O. Baker, New Or- 
leans; John S. Pearce, New Orleans; 
George Moore, New Orleans; Ray 
Abrams, New Orleans; S. Jackson, 
Benton; C. Culbertson, New Orleans. 


Maine—S. E. Patrick, State Director, 
Augusta. 

Maryland—J. D. Blackwell, State 
Director, Baltimore; C. W. Sylvester, 
Baltimore; H. F. Cotterman, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park; Mrs. 
Ruth Pund, Baltimore; John J. Seidel, 
Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—R. O. Small, State 
Director, Boston. 

Michigan—E. E. Gallup, State Di- 
rector, Lansing; Geo. Frazee; Thos. 
Diamond; Geo. E. Meyers; Herman 
Holmberg; John DeBruyn; E. M. Hall. 


Minnesota—Dr. Chas. A. Prosser, 
Director Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 
apolis; Hon. J. M. McConnell, State 
Commissioner of Education, St. Paul; 
Miss Elizabeth Fish, Minneapolis. 


Mississippi—M. D. Broadfoot, Jack- 
son; P. D. Houston, President State 
Association, Magee; M. M. Coving- 
ton, Vicksburg; Mary Wilson, Colum- 
bus; Esther Rogers, Jackson; H. M. 
Beacham, Richton; E. E. Lumpkin, 
Kilu; M. M. Wheeler, Laurel; J. F. 
Scoggin, Sandersville. 


Missouri—Geo. W. Reavis, State 
Director, Jefferson City; O. H. Turner, 
St. Louis; J. A. Hillman, St. Louis; 
Ella Moore, Jefferson City; Rowan E. 
Elliff, Jefferson City; C. L. Wetzel; 
Guy E. James; C. L. Angerer; O. H. 
Day; Glenn S. Morris; I. R. Anderson; 
Grace Riggs; Sherman Dickinson; R. 
W. Selvidge; Minnie L. Irons. 

Montana—No delegates. 

Nebraska—C. A. Fulmer, State Di- 
rector. 

Nevada—No delegates. 

New Hampshite—No delegates. 

New Jersey—Wesley A. O'Leary, 


State Director; Clara Krauter; Arthur. 


Perry; Frank R. Flower. 

New Mexico—H. M. Gardner. 

New York—Miss Isabel A. Ennis, 
New York City; J. Edward Mayman, 
New York City; E. A. Roberts, Roch- 


ester; Donald M. Kidd, Albany; E. A. 
T. Hapgood, Albany; A. K. Getman, 
Albany; R. M. Stewart, Ithaca; G. G. 
Weaver, New York City; Oakley Fur- 
ney, Albany. 

North Carolina—T. E. Browne, State 
Director; Geo. W. Coggin; Rebecca 
Cushing; J. Warren Smith; Roy H. 
Thomas. 

North Dakota—Edward Erickson, 
State Director; E. F. Riley. 


Ohio—L. B. Fidler, Waldo; H. H. 
Gaebel, Barnesville; L. N. Geiger, 
Anna; R. A. Howard, Asst. State Supv. 
Agriculture, Columbus; L. E. Jackson, 
Columbus; H. G. Kenestrick, Teacher 
Trainer, Columbus; A. C. Kennedy, 
Worthington; J. B. McClelland, Asst. 
State Supv. Agriculture, Columbus; 
W. F. Stewart, Teacher Trainer, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus; R. K. Greenly, 
Teacher Trainer, Trades & Ind., Akron; 
R. L. Jacobs, Teacher Trainer, Cincin- 
nati; H. M. Jellison, Asst. Vocational 
Director, Akron; J. F. Locke, Cincin- 
nati; J. R. Stine, Akron; H. L. Strube, 
Cincinnati; Ella M. Burnett, Director 
Placement Bureau, Cincinnati; M. B. 
Perrin, State Supv. Rehabilitation, 
Columbus; Enid Lunn, State Supv. 
Home Economics, Columbus. 


Oklahoma—John Vaughn, State Di- 
rector; H. F. Rusch; Kate North; Chas. 
Briles; Scott J. McGinnis; E. B. Nehlms; 
Dr. D. C. McIntosh. 

Oregon—O. D. Adams, State Di- 


rector. 


Pennsylvania—G. D. Whitney, Pitts- 
burgh; Miss Irene Hower, Norris- 
town; C. F. Bauder, Philadelphia; 
C. E. Hedden, Amsterdam, N. Y.; F. 
T. Struck, State College; A. S. Hurrell, 
State College; Anthony Goldberger, 
Pittsburgh; Miss Bryce; P. L. Cress- 
man, Harrisburg; L. H. Dennis, Dep- 
uty Supt. of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg. 

Rhode Island—No delegates. 

South Carolina—W. G. Crandall; 
Verd Peterson; C. M. Wilson; Lillian 
Hoffman; L. R. Booker; P. S. Sherer; 
H. B. Adams. 

South Dakota—E. C. Griffin, State 
Director; W. P. Beard. 

Tennessee—J. L. Highsaw; O. C. Kirk- 
man; H. J. Betts; Clyde H. Wilson; 
James Arentson. 


Texas—N. S. Hunsdon; Lizzie M. 
Barbour; Laura Murray; Lillian Peek; 
C. L. Davis; J. J. Brown; H. O. Dig- 
nowity; E. L. Williams; L. W. Fox; 
Chas. A. Johnson; Bess Heflin; Geo. 
H. Fern; G. B. Trimble; Harvey Wil- 
liams; E. R. Alexander; W. N. Elam; 
J. O. Mahoney; H. A. Peevey. 


Utah—L. R. Humphreys. 

Vermont—No delegates. 

Virginia—Harris Hart, State Di- 
rector; B. H. Van Oot; E. Magill; H. 
Groceclose; H. Clay Houchens; W. De 
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Yarnett; C. G. Via; L. Ballantine; 
Mr. Anderson; T. G. Rydingsvard; D. 
Borum. 


Washington—No delegates. 
West Virginia—J. V. Ankeney. 


Wisconsin—R. L. Cooley, Director 
Milwaukee Vocational School; H. O. 
Eiken, Green Bay; Herb Heilig, Apple- 
ton; S. E. Crockett, Menasha; Carl 
Christensen, Neenah; A. M. Bleyer, 
Oshkosh; O. J. Dorr, Fond du Lac; A. 
L. Nimtz, Manitowoc; L. R. Evans, 
Sheboygan; H. P. Hurley, West Allis; 
E. A. Holm, Wausau; R. J. Carver, 
Stevens Point; W. A. Sprise, Wiscon- 
sin Rapids; Orvel Olsen, Antigo; B. J. 
Meyer, Chippewa Falls; H. M. Brook, 
Eau Claire; J]. B. Coleman, La Crosse; 
A. R. Graham, Madison; Rudolf Han- 
son, Superior; T. E. Tepoorten, Cuda- 
hy; O. B. Lindholm, Waukesha; B. E. 
Trueblood, Watertown; G. J. Ehart, 
Janesville; W. Pomerville, Fond du 
Lac; Mrs. A. Tillman, LaCrosse; T. H. 
McClain, Madison; W. H. Faulkes, 
Madison; J. H. Brown, Madison; L. 
W. Whitmore, Menasha; A. E. Steves, 
Oshkosh; Max Steinhaus, Sheboygan; 
Ethel Ruetz, West Allis; F. C. Mason, 
Neenah; C. K. Crouse, Wisconsin 
Rapids; P. M. Vincent, Stevens Point; 
John Callahan, State Supt. Public In- 
struction, Madison; C. A. Bowman, 
Stout Institute, Menominie; E. E. 
Gunn, Jr., State Board, Madison; 
Margaret Johnston, State Board, Madi- 


son; L. J. Sasman, State Board, Madi- ~ 


son; Geo. P. Hambrecht, State Di- 
rector, Madison; H. G. Noyes, Pres. 
Wisconsin Vocational Assn., Apple- 
ton. 


Wyoming—F. M. Treat, State Di- 
rector. 


The President's Message 


Continued from Page 1 


L. Berry who spoke, from the view- 
point of organized labor, on our 
general program at New Orleans. This 
was the basis for the recent publica- 
tion of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, ‘‘Public Education as 
Affecting the Adjustment of Youth to 
Live.” 

These brief, but I hope pertinent, 
suggestions are made with the hope 
that we gather in Milwaukee in 
December, 1930, at what I am confi- 
dent will be the greatest gathering of 
vocational educators and occupational 
leaders ever held in this country, that 
the work of our organization will 
have gone forward successfully and 
that we will have additional evidence 
of the effective way in which the A. 
V. A. is promoting a type of training 
which is equalizing the educational 
———— of the masses of the peo- 
ple and contributing to the prosperity 
of our country. 


A. V. A. MEMBERSHIP 1929-1930 
December 6th 1929 
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A.V.A.LIFE MEMBERSHIP ROSTER 
February 1, 1930 

Prin. Howard S. Bennett, Rochester 
Shop School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. Z. M. Smith, State Director of 
Vocational Education, Indiana. 

Dr. J. C. Wright, Director, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

President Joseph F. Marsh, State 
Normal School, Concord, West Vir- 
ginia. 

J. B. Hodby, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Alabama. 

Director H. G. Martin, Delgado 
Trades School, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana. 


Vocational Education 


at the N. E. A. Meeting 


A Vocational Education program has 
been prepared for the Atlantic City 
Convention of the N. E. A. to be held 
February 25, 1930. The program has 
been designed to be primarily of in- 
terest to school administrators and 
supervisors. Vocational leaders through- 
out the country should call the atten- 
tion of their school officials to this 


program: 
PROGRAM 
DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ATLAntic Crty ConvENTION 


N. E. A. 


Tuesday Afternoon, February 25, 1930 
2:00 P. M. 

Presiding, Wesley A. O'Leary, assist- 
ant commissioner of education, State 
of New Jersey, Trenton. 

Music: arranged by Joseph E. Maddy, 

chairman, Music Committee, N. E. 
A., director of music, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

. Vocational Education for Women 
and Girls—Miss Marion Van Liew, 
chief, home economics education, 
State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, New York. 

2. Public Education as Affecting the 
Adjustment of Youth to Like—Ce 
discussion of the recent publication 
of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board)—A. B. Meredith, com- 
missioner, Connecticut State Board 
of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 

3. Meeting the Educational Needs of a 
Mining District—C. K. Davis, su- 


Lan! 


perintendent of schools, Miami, 
Arizona. 
Wednesday Afternoon, February 26, 1930 
2:00 P. M. 


Presiding, Frank A. Cushman, chief, 
trade and industrial education serv- 
ice, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Music: arranged by Joseph E. Maddy. 

1. The Spirit of the Master Craftsman 
—L. H. Dennis, deputy state super- 
intendent of public instruction, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 

2. Vocational Training as a Part of a 
City Educational Program—B. W. 
Hartley, superintendent of schools, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

3. The Shop Teacher as a Counselor— 
Edwin A. Lee, director, Division of 
Vocational Education, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 


Why This Is A Good Ad 


The $10 prize offered in the 
November issue for the best 
story on ‘‘Why This Is A 
Good Ad’” was won by 
Clara S$. Winspear 
Madison Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Education for Adults 


T. H. Harris 

State Superintendent of Public Schools 
Education for Adults 
’ Asurprisingly largenumber ofagencies 
are at work in the interest of adult 
education. The newspapers reach mil- 
lions every day and give information 
on all important current events through- 
out the civilized world, and editorial 
discussions of the more important 
questions with which the public is 
concerned. Several million people at- 
tend moving pictures daily and learn 
much of history, drama, science, music, 
and economics. Many millions listen 
to radios every night and are enter- 
tained by the finest musical programs 
and by the ablest speakers of the world 
on numerous subjects of the highest 
importance. Automobiles have vir- 
tually destroyed isolation and have 
enabled people of all communities to 
mingle and learn. Nearly all colleges 
and universities are operating exten- 
sion courses for the benefit of adults 
engaged in gainful occupations en- 
abling tens of thousands to prosecute 
their education while earning a liv- 
ing. Farm demonstrators are going 
among the farmers and giving them 
the results of scientific discoveries 
which may be applied in the practical 
administration of the farms. Colleges 
are equipped with broadcasting sta- 
tions and are using them to inform the 
farmers daily on all phases of agricul- 
ture, with the view of helping them 
to make a profit out of their farming 
operations. Thousands of farmers come 
to colleges and universities for a day 
or longer for the specific instruction 
that they need to enable them to do 
their work better. High-school teach- 
ers of agriculture and home economics 
all over the country are meeting the 
farmers and their wives to offer the 
special instruction needed by them to 
enable them to raise better crops and 
to keep better homes. Numerous states 
are doing all in their power to induce 
the unfortunate adults for whom in- 
struction was not provided when they 
were children to come into classes and 
secure the mental and econonic uplift 
that follows the ability to read and 
write. 

Most cities have public libraries 
open to all the people, and the idea of 
country libraries at public expense is 
growing, and the plan has been adopted 
in several places. Most cities support 
evening schools open to adults, and 
these schools offer both general and 
special courses to meet the needs of 
the attendants. Thousands are enrolled 
in part-time classes, financed coopera- 


tively by local and Federal authorities. 
In short, instruction of the greatest 
value is daily provided for many mil- 
lions of our adult population. It may 
be that more can be accomplished in 
this field of education. 


I think that at least two groups of 
the population should receive more 
attention than we are now giving 
them: 


In most of the states large numbers 
of the people have been permitted to 
grow into manhood and womanhood 
illiterate. This illiteracy is costing the 
states heavily in poverty, low social 
ideals, and crime. It should not be 
necessary to attempt to prove that an 
illiterate man or woman has small 
earning capacity, limited desires and 
ambitions, few needs, and contributes 
but little to the progress of the com- 
munity and state. These people should 
be given at least the rudiments of an 
elementary education. Even that limit- 
ed amount of instruction will bring 
much satisfaction and happiness into 
their, lives. It will stimulate their 
ambition, it will remove their preju- 
dices and the superstitions and in- 
crease enormously their economic, spit- 
itual, and political value to the state 
and nation. Such illiteracy as the 
different states now have should be 
removed, and illiteracy for the future 
should be prevented by seeing to it 
that every child is instructed. I’m of 
the opinion that the Federal Govern- 
ment should contribute financially to 
the stamping out of illiteracy. It seems 
to me that the national government 
could aid in this phase of education 
without running counter to our deep- 
seated conviction that there should be 
no interference with state control of 
education. 


In the second place, I believe that 
all possible efforts should be made to 
help the prople engaged in agriculture. 
Agriculture is our basic industry, and 
yet it is very difficult for farmers to 
live comfortably and make a profit 
even after they have pursued intelli- 
gent methods and worked hard. There 
are many antagonistic forces working 
against them. Farmers and country 
housewives cannot discontinue their 
daily routine to attend high-school or 
college courses of instruction. Some of 
them may be able to spend a day or a 
week occasionally at such _institu- 
tions, but in the main such instruc- 
tions as the farmers and their wives 
need will have to be carried to them, 
and the instruction will have to be of 
a nature of satisfying immediate needs. 
The country is full of farmers who 
married young, before finishing, per- 


- 
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haps, the elementary grades of the 
school course. They adopted farming 
because they did not know what else 
to do to make a living. Their children 
are in school, many of them graduat- 
ing from high school and college. 
These farmers and their wives are the 
best possible material for valuable 
instruction. They need to know what 
to do in order to have better live 
stock, use better farming methods, 
market their crops to advantage, and 
make their homes comfortable and at- 
tractive. Much of this instruction is 
furnished by the farm demonstrators, 
but in many cases this should be 
supplemented by short courses in farm 
demonstrators, but in many cases this 
should be supplemented by short courses 
in evening classes, the purpose of 
which should be to give these farmers 
and their wives the specific information 
that they need to et their eco- 
nomic and social conditions. In sym- 
pathy with this view, all large country 
schools should emphasize the im- 
portance of agriculture by supporting 
a department of agriculture, and de- 
partment of home economics, both in 
charge of teachers will be equipped 
scientifically to give the instruction in 
these two fields of knowledge. And 
every A. & M. college in the nation 
should be equipped with a sending 
radio station from which daily pro- 
grams should be broadcasting for the 
benefit of the farmers and their wives. 
An hour for the program should be 
selected to meet the convenience of 
the country people, and the programs 
should be arranged with the purpose 
of furnishing the specific information 
needed on all phases of agriculture. I 
can think of no type of education that 
could possibly do more for the develop- 
ment of this country than this. It may 
be argued that the homes of farmers 
are not — with receiving sets, 
but many of them are, and most of 
them soon will be. 


Perhaps a third class of adults should 
receive more attention than we are 
now giving them. In the larger cities 
I am sure that there is a demand for 
industrial and commercial courses to 
enable thousands of competent but 
poorly educated workers to acquire the 
technical training necessary to enable 
them to increase their earning capacity 
and to do a better part by their families. 
It is my impression that we shall learn 
as time goes on that it is just as neces- 
sary to educate adults as children, and 
that adults are much more promising 
material than children for instruction 
along the lines of industry and com- 
merce. By providing the instruction 
needed, the State will increase material- 
ly the earning capacity of its people, 
thereby adding to the State's wealth 
and prosperity, and it will increase 
even tore social, spiritual, and polit- 
ical ideals. 
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“Cooperative Effort’ 


C. O. Moser 


President-General Manager of the American 


Cotton Growers Exchange, 
Dallas, Texas 


We have heard much in recent months 
and years of cooperation, cooperative 
effort and cooperators. In fact, the 
words have become commonplace and 
sterotype. Frequently they are used 
carelessly and entirely too often with- 
out sincereity. Webster defines coopera- 
tion as ‘‘concurrent effort—operating 
jointly to the same end’’, and co- 
operator as ‘‘one who cooperates’. 

In order to be a good cooperator, 
one must know the purpose of the 
effort and be in genuine sympathy with 
its successful accomplishment. Prac- 
tically everything worthy of accom- 
plishment requires the combined or 
joint effort of two or more people. It 
appears to have been a part of the 
Divine plan that men must work to- 
gether to advance their common inter- 
est and welfare. It is Godly to cooper- 
ate—hellish to be selfish and individ- 
ualistic. The progress of the race is 
marked by milestones of cooperative 
effort, living. Cooperation is essential 
in our relations with one another, in 
the family, school, community, the 
state, nation and world. We must co- 
operate in our family affairs, in our 
business enterprises, in our other affilia- 
tions—in fact, in our social, economic, 
religious, educational and _ political 
affairs. Every sociologist knows that 
in the rearing of children there must 
be sympathetic cooperation between 
the father and mother, and between 
parents and teachers. Similarly, there 
would be no school system, churches, 
police and fire protection or other forms 
of organized social service without 
cooperation. Indeed, every step in the 
progress of the race has resulted from 
people working together towards the 
accomplishment of their common aims 
and purposes. Progress has perhaps 
never been better defined than that it 
is ‘‘the participation of more and 
more people in the good things of 
life.’’ Manifestly, this is the goal of 
“cooperative effort’. 

During the past century much prog- 
ress has been made in cooperation 
among people having similar economic 
interests. They had already learned 
that by working together in com- 
munity enterprises and political or- 
ganizations social progress was pos- 
sible. They had made a fair start in our 
educational system. Universities and 
colleges were being built, which later 
were multiplied in numbers. They had 
made a start in the field of manufac- 
turing industry and as time went on 
they felt more keenly the necessity for 
organizing for business reasons. As the 
various social and civic cooperative 
efforts were bearing fruit, they were 


laying the ground work for economic 
organizations according to the respect- 
ive interests of the various classes or 
groups. During this period the chief 
thought of these groups was to so 
work together that they might in- 
crease their bargaining power in the 
exchange of the products of their labor 
for the products and services of others. 
During the intervening years the ac- 
complishment of the various groups 
along this line made it possible for 
them to improve their bargaining 
power to such an extent that there 
resulted a rather unbalanced state of 
society and an inequality of oppor- 
tunity among the various essential 
groups. These groups, by virtue of their 
organized influence, in some instances 
obtained governmental favor which 
materially facilitated their closer and 
more effective organization. A new and 
tremendous national problem has re- 
sulted. In the future one of the chief 
responsibilities of the Government will 
be to encourage the organization of 
those who have been least inclined to 
organize in the past, and who, as a 
result, have a a: Soe bar- 
gaining power with others. Further- 
more, it must be the responsibility of 
society as a whole, as represented by 
the Government, to restore, as far as 
economically possible, an equality of 
opportunity among the essential groups 
of its citizenship, so as to avoid an 
unbalanced and unsound development 
of the country’s economic and social 
structure. 

Education has been among the fore- 
most factors in the development of our 
country in the field of organization and 
cooperative effort. From the beginning 
of time and no doubt until the end, 
those possessing the best trained minds 
have had the advantage of the un- 
schooled in whatever undertaking they 
may have engaged. Education has al- 
ways been the torch which has guided 
je directed the progress of humanity 
from darkness into light—from ignor- 
ance into knowledge—from supersti- 
tion into intelligent understanding. 
Whatever the problem may have been, 
the trained mind has always lead the 
way to a solution, and the leaders of 
thought and actions, with notedly rare 
exceptions, have been men of education 
and culture. 

My particular interest in the field of 
cooperation from an economic stand- 

oint is that of the welfare of the 
armer. You are as much interested in 
this subject as I, hence, we are en- 
deavoring to cooperate with one an- 
other in the solution of the difficult 
farm problem. My organization is 
working on the economic side of the 
question, while yours is working on 
the educational thases of the same 
problem. Both your work and ours 
has been too long delayed. Rural 
education is fully eight years delin- 
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quent in taking its place along the 
side of urban education, and it is 
therefore no wonder that in the strug- 
gle for economic advantage among the 
various groups of this country, the 
poorest educated and the least organiz- 
ed have fared as they have in their 
economic relations with other groups. 
It is true that the farmer is the lowest 
paid and the least respected of any of 
the essential workers in our national 
life. True, some of the conditions that 
confront the farmer are beyond his con- 
trol. It is likewise true that through 
an intelligent understanding of his 
problems and effective organization 
they may be made to yield to the same 
economic laws and remedies that con- 
trol the destiny of other economic 
groups. 


I am a great admirer and supporter 
of the Smith-Hughes Vocational Edu- 
cational Organization. I think you are 
dealing with the farm problem at its 
vulnerable point, namely the education 
of the growing generation. I am 
familiar with the splendid spirit and 
the intelligent understanding of the 
problem of those charged with the 
administration and leadership of your 
great work. I am also cognizant of the 
splendid spirit of cooperation which 
you have manifested in your dealings 
with those who are struggling with 
the economic organizational phase of 
farmer welfare. | know that you are 
real “‘cooperators’’ according to Web- 
ster’s definition, because you know the 
needs of the farmer and how to bring 
about the realization of those needs, 
and that you are in sympathy with the 
aims and aspirations of our rural peo- 
ple. You are not only endeavoring to 
teach the young generation to under- 
stand their economic condition, but to 
likewise visualize the way by which 
they may improve such conditions. 
You are teaching them soundly the 
fundamentals of farm economics and 
you are holding out to thera only those 
hopes which are attainable as a matter 
of practical possibility. You are telling 
them that the attainment of their 
economic independence lies largely in 
their own sis and that the means to 
this end are simply those of an intelli- 
gent understanding of their problems, 
the diligent and effective working 
together, and finally by appealing to 
the Government itself to create such 
agency as may be needed to assist 
farmers as a Class in dealing with the 
problems which they are unable to 
solve either individually or as organiz- 
ed groups. You are performing an es- 
sential and monumental service, not 
only to farmers as a Class, but to 
society as a whole. Your work must 
precede that of others. You must pre- 
pare the minds and hearts of the future 
tarmers for the planting of the seed of 
economic cooperative effort. Such work 
must precede any sustained effort at 
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agricultural prosperity. Your task is to 
teach the young farmer to cooperate. 
You must bring him to understand that 
alone he is as helpless as a child in 
dealing with the great organized world 
in which he lives. Yours is a task of 
bringing the impressionable minds to 
realize that the individual can no more 
successfully compete with organized 
groups in the economic struggle than 
an individual, poorly armed fighter 
can compete with an organized and 
well equipped army. You must teach 
the prospective future generation of 
farmers that there are three great groups 
of problems affecting agricultural pros- 
perity and that the numerous problems 
of agriculture, divergent and intricate 
as they are, divide themselves into 
three major classifications. 


The first of these problems are the 

roblems which only the individual 
besser may successfully deal with. 
These are the problems of production. 
They include such questions as the 
conservation of the soil, preparation 
of the land, number of acres to be 
planted to the different crops, method 
of seeding, fertilization, cultivation, 
harvesting, etc. The farmer must decide 
for himself the kind and number of 
livestock, the type of machinery em- 
ployed, distribution of his labor through- 
out the year and all of the other 
familiar phases of the problem of pro- 
duction. He must realize that econom- 
ical production is the first essential in 
successful farming and that no farmer 
can permanently succeed who is not 
first an efficient, low-cost producer. To 
become a good farmer, with all that 
this implies, is truly a worthy accom- 
plishment, but even —— this envi- 
able end-is reached, the farmer is fre- 
quently far from being successful and 
prosperous, if that term may be applied 
to those who are able to translate the 

roducts of their farms into the com- 
bares conveniences and luxuries which 
go to make up what is termed the 
Twentieth Century American standard 
of living. Something beyond his in- 
dividual production must be consider- 
ed by him—his products must be dis- 
tributed to the four corners of the 
earth, just as his own necessities are 
assembled from near and distant lands. 


This brings us to the second group 
of problems which confront the farmer. 
I have reference to the marketing and 
distribution of his products. In every 
successful industry, this is the problem 
of the group. Whether it be the organi- 
zation of skilled tradesmen, the setting 
of ethical standards by the professions, 
or whether it can be accomplished by 
the control of the flow of immense 
quantities of the products of industry 
through large corporations—marketing 
from an economic standpoint is the 

roblem of the group. Every one who 
Gsshien farm commodities from the 
producer to the consumer does so with 


the expectation of not only paying the 
legitimate costs of handling, but also 
m i making a profit. There is no one to 
pay such costs and profits except the 
producer, as otherwise the middlemen 
would soon exhaust their capital re- 
sources and be compelled to abandon 
their efforts. The farmer pays every 
item of cost in the process of marketing 
and distribution as certainly and as 
regularly as he pays his cost of produc- 
tion. 

Marketing in the technical sense 
consists of every functional activity re- 
quired to convey the product from the 
econ to the consumer, and it is his 

usiness to so organize the process of 
distribution that these services may be 
performed at the minimum of cost and 
waste and the maximum of efficiency. 


The growing of commodities which 
are in the greatest demand by the con- 
sumer, the classification and merchan- 
dising to precisely meet the consumer 
demand, the financing and handling of 
the commodity pending its absorption 
by the consumptive channels of trade, 
and finally the flow of the commodity 
into the market as fast, but no faster 
than it may be consumed, are only the 
major problems of a modern and suc- 
cessful marketing and distribution sys- 
tem. Farmers must be taught that not 
to feed a commodity into the market 
faster than it can be consumed necessi- 
tates the employment of men, the in- 
vestment of capital and the assumption 
of risks for carrying charges and fluc- 
tuations in price, for which there is no 
alternative except to pay those who 
render that service. They must be 
taught that production in excess of the 
total needs results in lower prices, re- 
gardless of the cost of production. 
Farmers must be taught the possibili- 
ties and limitation of cooperative mer- 
chandising. We must avoid, out of 
fairness to them and honesty to our- 
selves, encouraging them to believe 
that through organization we may ob- 
tain a monopoly control and arbitrary 
price-making unless at the same time, 
world production may be controlled. 
It is only possible through organiza- 
tion to obtain an economic price. This 
is the highest price at which a fixed 
supply can be fed into the market dur- 
ing any given period of time. If a sup- 
ply is excessive, it is only a matter of 
time until the price must decline, and, 
unfortunately, the experience has been 
that excessively high prices not only 
discourage consumption, but at the 
same time encourage increased produc- 
tion. The proper economic price for a 
commodity is the price at which farm- 
ers may produce with a — without 
at the same time stimulating produc- 
tion beyond the requirements of the 
consumers. 

All of these and many other phases 
of the marketing problem are the re- 
sponsibility of the group, and until 


fr 


farmers realize that they must work 
together conscientiously, fairly, and 
intelligently, without the expectation 
or hope of selfish returns greater than 
those of his neighbor for a similar 
quality of production, we can not ac- 
complish the ultimate in our organized 
efforts. 

But there is a third group of prob- 
lems, which are beyond the ability of 
farmers as individuals or as an organiz- 
ed group to deal with. I have special 
reference to the problems which sur- 
round the relations of agriculture to 
other industries and to society as a 
whole. There are many phases of this 
group of problems. There is the ques- 
tion of legislation as it affects other 
groups. The matter of tariff which in- 
fluences the price of everything we 
sell, as well as the cost of everything 
we buy—the matter of world peace in 
our relations with foreign countries, 
where the channels of trade are either 
clogged or kept open,—the whole 
question of our financial system, as it 
provides money and credit, as we have 
just experienced in the recent decline 
in the stock market, and so on and on. 


It is a recognized function of Govern- 
ment to do for any essential group in 
our complex society whatever may be 
necessary in the interest of the common 
welfare, beyond the ability and con- 
trol of such group to do for itself. 
Among such problems is the control of 
seasonal surpluses resulting from the 
cooperation of the industrious farmer 
wil the bountiful blessings of nature. 
Approximately forty percent of the 
factors comprising production are be- 
yond the control of the farmer. They 
are matters of weather and insects. 
Manifestly, it is a vital concern to the 
race that there always be provided a 
sufficient supply of food for man and 
beast and raw material for industry 
to protect them against the possibili- 
ties of under supply. Conversely, such 
protection should be insured by society 
as a whole, rather than the risk be 
absorbed by the individual producer. 


In handling the problem of surplus, 
the Federal Farm Board, the newly 
created agency of the Government, 
should be of great service to agricul- 
ture, but, as a matter of permanent 
sang consideration, that can only 
e done provided the individual farmer 
realizes his own obligation and re- 
sponsibility towards this new Nationa! 
Agricultural policy and performs his 
part accordingly. His part is to eco- 
nomically produce, as nearly as it is 
within his power to do so, the quality 
and quantity of product needed fox 
world consumption, for which the 
world will pay a fair price, and to work 
with others producing the same com- 
modity through their organization and 
otherwise with the representatives o! 
the Government, so that all combined 
may really and truly be said to be 
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“operating jointly to the same end”’ 
and that they are making a ‘‘concur- 
rent effort’’ towards the solution of 
their problems. The chief among these 
problems is to restore to agriculture an 
equality of opportunity with other in- 
dustries by means of efficient produc- 
tion and distribution, and the restora- 
tion of bargaining power comparable 
to that of other groups, so that those 
engaged in agriculture may obtain, in 
terms of the products and services of 
others, a fair share of the wealth which 
they produce, and an equitable por- 
tion of the national income. 

While cooperation is necessary among 
individual farmers in the establish- 
ment of their selling organization, and 
these organizations must cooperate 
with the agencies of the Government, 
and, as far as their interests are identi- 
cal, with other organizations of farm- 
ers, and other groups, it is likewise 
important that the agencies of the 
Government, designed to assist agri- 
culture, shall also cooperate with these 
organizations of farmers to the fullest 
extent. 


It should be realized that the prob- 
lem of stabilizing agricultural prices 
at profitable levels over a long period 
of time is a most difficult and compli- 
cated one. Many countries since the 
beginning of history have endeavored 
to solve the problem, but have in 
every instance given it up in vain. It 
is a task which challenges the intelli- 
gence, the patriotism and the financial 
and organizational genius of America 
to successfully solve. I am one of those 
however who believes that in this in- 
telligent age, surrounded by the in- 
strumentality of organization in which 
American business men are masters, 
and supplemented by the Government’s 
most powerful and efficient sateen, 
agency pertaining to agriculture, an 
the facilities for the extension of edu- 
cation, and added to this the virtually 
unlimited wealth and prosperity of 
this country, we can solve this prob- 
lem, although others have failed. We 
have solved the problem of digging the 
Panama Canal, tunneling under great 
rivers, spanning broad waterways, nav- 
igating the air, sending messages and 
music by radio, illuminating the dark- 
ness by artificial means, and many 
other accomplishments in the realm of 
scientific invention and organization, 
which the people of other countries 
had failed to accomplish. When we 
bring into this new tremendous na- 
tional experiment in agricultural eco- 
nomics the full strength, influence, in- 
telligence and energy of an organized 
agriculture and a determined and co- 
ordinated national spirit, I have con- 
fidence in the successful outcome of 
such cooperative effort. In the mean- 
time, let us not underestimate the 
difficulty of the task, nor fail to do our 
utmost in carrying our part of the 


burden. On the contrary let us carry 
the torch which leads the way and 
makes brighter the hopes of millions 
of farmers that eventually may bring 
about the realization of our ultimate 
aim, which is to restore to the land, 
and maintain on it in comfort and 
dignity, a class of rural people com- 
parable to those responsible for the 
development of this country and its 
leadership in every national crisis,—in 
fact provide a citizenship in the future, 
as in the past, that may be relied upon 
for whatever emergency may require, 
men of sturdy dependability, yee 
ism, productive capacity, and civic 
leadership. 


J. F. Marsh 


Continued from Page 5 
of Vocational Education. 

He has served as commencement 
speaker and institute instructor in 
practically all of the counties of West 
Virginia and has recently lectured be- 
fore teachers’ institutes in Ohio, lowa 
and Pennsylvania. As a side line Mr. 
Marsh is one of the editors of the West 
Virginia School Journal, and is a con- 
tributor to educational magazines out- 
side of the State. 

He is now President of Concord 
State Teachers’ College at Athens 
West Virginia. 

President Marsh is author of “The 
Teacher Outside the Schools,’ a book 
that has been adapted for Reading 
Circles in several states. 


Dr. J. B. Hodby 


Continued from Page 5 
Director of all its phases, qualifying 
both as to agriculture and trades—he 
having been born and reared on a farm 
and having also served three years as a 
printer. 

Dr. Hodby has been justly honored 
by his friends and associates. During 
the year 1912-13, he was President of 
the Alabama Educational Association, 
serving on the Executive Committee 
of the State Association for three years 
prior to that time. He has also served 
as President of the Alabama Vocational 
Association. 

The American Vocational Associa- 
tion has also recognized his ability 
and has honored him in many ways. 
For four years he was a member of the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Society for Vocational Education, and 
during the year 1924-25 was President 
of the National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Education. In 
1925-26, he was Vice-President of the 
American Vocational Association. He 
is also included in ‘“‘Who’s Who in 
America’’. 

In recognition of his outstanding 
service to his State and to the Nation, 


the University of Alabama in 1925 con- 
ferred on him the degree of LL. D. 
Personally he is ready to. give un- 


t 


stinted praise for a job well done and 
share the responsibilities for the short- 
comings of his associates. It is always a 
pleasure for him to help those coming 
directly under his supervision with 
any problem which cuales them. He 
is frank, straightforward, and a gen- 
tleman through and through. As one 
of his assistants recently said of him 
—"‘He will tell the world and you of a 
job you've done well, but only you of 
your failures.’ 

Anyone can readily see why the 
workers and friends in vocational work 
in Alabama deemed it a privilege to 
present to him, at the recent conven- 
tion in New Orleans, the fifth life 
membership in the American Voca- 
tional Association. 


H. Giles Martin 


Continued from Page 5 

men were glad to assist him and his 
fellows in their individual efforts at 
studying, but one thing very noticeable 
to him was that these men of educa- 
tion and ability, although thoroughly 
efficient in their subject, were unable 
to translate it to men of limited educa- 
tion. It was this that lead him in 
later life to lend his efforts to a method 
of teaching, that would put some of 
the benefits of higher education within 
the reach of men of limited oppor- 
tunities. 

At the age of twenty-two, Mr. 
Martin came in contact with a graduate 
of the University of Missouri, and was 
advised, much to his surprise, that ma- 
ture men with limited means could 
secure college education at public ex- 
pense. 

Under the guidance of this friend, 
he plunged into the task of a college 
career, and with the aid of his sister 
and this friend, and by working for 
money every spare moment, he was 
able to complete his college education 
at the University of Missouri, and 
earned the Degree of Batchelor of 
Science. After graduation Mr. Martin 
re-entered Power and Public Utility 
work as a technical engineer. Then 
came the great moment of trade edu- 
cation. Mr. Martin heard the ‘‘call’’, 
for here was the opportunity of train- 
ing persons of skill and technical abil- 
ity, to teach men of lesser preparation. 

Mr. Martin was for ten years (1909- 
1919) Assistant Superintendent of the 
David Ranken, Jr., School of Mechan- 
ical Trades, in St. Louis, Mo., later 
returning to Public Utility work only 
to be recalled to the field of trade edu- 
cation by the Management of the 
Delgado Central Trades School of New 
Orleans. Mr. Martin was called to 
New Orleans in 1920, to take charge 
of the equipping of the Delgado Trades 
School, the organization of the teach- 
ing staff, and the establishment of the 
curriculum. He has continued as thie 
Director to date. 
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NTHusIASM for life memberships in 

the A. V. A. is growing. Expres- 

sions of approval of this far- 
reaching step in the development of 
the association and its program are 
voiced by representatives from every 
section of the United States. The out- 
look is encouraging for a total of 
1000 members, within a comparatively 
short time, in this highly-valued class 
of membership. With an endowment 
fund of not less than $100,000.00, the 
sum which 1000 life memberships will 
provide, the A. V. A. will be on a 
footing financially that will make 
possible a continuous, aggressive pro- 
gram of constructive activities. This 
fund will be used as an endowment as 
provided in the Constitution. 


Each of the more than 8000 members 
of the A. V. A. could render the cause 
of vocational education a great service 
by joining with nine others in his or 
her locality in securing at least one A. 
V. A. life membership. This one mem- 
bership could be secured in one of 
several ways, as, for example: (1) by 


interesting a man or woman who will 
pay the one hundred dollars for a life 
membership, (2) by each of the ten in 
the group contributing ten dollars on 
a life membership for a friend actively 
interested in vocational education, (3) 
by inducing an organization such as a 
school, a local or State educational 
association, a business firm, a Civic 
club, to purchase a life membership as 
a means of honoring a worthy friend 
of vocational education. 


Why not set up as an immediate 
goal for the current year, for each State 
Vocational Association, the securing of a 
minimum of two life memberships? 
Several States could go beyond this 
goal this year. What better activity 
could a State Vocational Association 
sponsor than to organize its member- 
ship into local, county or district 
groups of ten and to inspire each group 
to secure at least one life membership, 
locally, in the A. V. A.! The present 
is the time for action on this matter. 
Why delay! 

Z. M. Situ, Secretary. 


Send application to Z. M. Smith, Room 225, State House, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


APPLICATION BLANK 


hereby apply for life membership in the American Vocational Association for myself or 
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American Vocational Association, Inc. 
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Program of Publicity for 
Vocational Agriculture 


Louts M. SasMAN 
State Supervisor, Vocational Agricultural 
Education, State Board of Vocational 
Education, Madison, Wisconsin 


This brief paper has been prepared 
in response to a request for a survey 
of what is being done in regard to 
publicity for vocational agriculture 
and ways and means for securing ad- 
ditional publicity. It did not seem ad- 
visable to conduct a national ques- 
tionnaire, so, in so far as possible, the 
desired information was secured through 
personal correspondence and discus- 
sions with agricultural supervisors and 
teacher trainers and others in various 
parts of the country who have been 
active in promoting programs of pub- 
licity. 

It appears that one of the sapiens 
agencies which has reached the great- 


est number of people has been the voca- ~ 


tional agricultural section in the Pro- 
gressive Farmer carried on throughout 
the South with each of five state 
supervisors acting as editors of the five 
editions of this paper. You are un- 
doubtedly all familiar with this phase 
of publicity but I have secured a 
number of different copies of the 
Progressive Farmer in order that you 
might observe the type of publicity 
developed. In most of the state farm 
— and in some of the national 
arm magazines, there is a page devoted 
to young people’s activities in which 
vocational agriculture is given some 
publicity, but in few, if any, of them 
is there a section devoted exclusively 
to vocational agriculture. The Agri- 
cultural Leader Digest, of course, gives 
wide publicity to our work among our 
own sone and extension leaders. 

The magazine, Agricultural Educa- 
tion, the News Bulletin of the A. V. 
A., and the various state news letters 
ate organs which give considerable 
news of vocational agricultural activi- 
ties to those who are interested in our 
activities. These agencies do not to 
any extent reach very far outside of 
our circle of interest, they serve rather 
to give more complete information to 
ourselves and our friends serving as 
stimulants to greater effort on the 
part of those in the work. The maga- 
zine, Agricultural Education, has cer- 


tainly been of great interest and value 
to all those engaged in the work. Pro- 
fessor H. M. Hamlin, of Iowa State 
College, is to be highly commended 
for the excellent ih he has done in 
the editing of that paper. Incidentally, 
the Agricultural Education magazine 
was made possible in its present form 
through contacts made with the Mere- 
dith Publishing Company by holding 
the North Central Regional Confer- 
ence at Des Moines for the past two 
years. The Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany has well demonstrated its faith 
in vocational agriculture, and the sup- 
port of Wallace’s Farmer to Iowa's 
rogram of work is well established. 

hese are examples of the part regional 
and national conferences may take in 
our publicity program. 

Several states have more or less ex- 
tensive programs for Page within 
the state. Missouri, for example, has 
feature stories and articles sent in to 
the state department where they are 
edited and redistributed to the papers 
and magazines for which they are best 
fitted. Illinois, Indiana, and other 
states have plans which place the re- 
sponsibility for publicity upon com- 
mittees of the agricultural teachers 
association. Accomplishment contests 
of various kinds have been developed 
in various sections of the country. 
The best known probably is the Farm 
Journal contest for the selection of the 
chapter of Future Farmer having the 
best program of work carried through 
to completion. Another is the contest 
conducted by the Kansas City Star 
to select the most outstanding member 
of chapters of Future Farmers. The 
Chicago Daily Drovers Journal has, 
for several years, sponsored a project 
story contest with participation by 
departments of vocational agriculture 
in Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin. Stories 
are sent in by the various departments 
and rated by the state supervisors. 
The best of these stories are then pub- 
lished in the Drovers Journal. Prizes 
are offered by the Drovers Journal and 
state ‘ge by the various states repre- 
sented. A plan is under consideration 
at the present time for extension of 
this contest to include all the Corn 
Belt dailies covering the southwest. 


The radio has not, up to the present 
time, played a very important part in 
the promotion of vocational agricul- 
ture. Several of the state supervisors 


and teacher training departments have 
used the radio to some extent, but very 
few, if any, have put on very extensive 
programs. 

The organization of Future Farmers 
of America offers, it seems, one of the 
very best means of future publicity in 
local communities, the state, and the 
nation. The national organization has 
been in existence now for only about a 
year but has already attracted a great 
deal of attention. It is essential, if this 
organization is to function to the fullest 
possible extent, that the secretary be 
allowed to give his full time to the 
work of the organization. A large part 
of his duties should be of a promotional 
nature. His office should be so located 
as to be in close contact with that of 
the chief of the agricultural service of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Of course, such a development 
has as a prerequisite a nationwide- 
membership with a membership fee 
sufficient to furnish the necessary i 
It can hardly be brought about unless 
all of the states actively support the 
organization. Some of the publicity 
devices which may well be used by 
the Future Farmer organization are— 
the already familiar ile for letter- 
heads, envelopes and news columns, 
buttons for the various degrees, badges 
for national vocational Congress dele- 
gy and contest participants, posters 

or fairs, banners for chapters and 
lates for the farm gate of the Future 
nen We will need a national son 
collection and one act plays whic 
may be used by small groups. All of 
these things can be largely developed 
if the executive secretary of Future 
Farmers of America can give full time 
to the work of that organization. 


National publicity is important as 
a means of securing acquaintance with 
our purposes by the public in general. 
Of course, any method of national 
publicity is valuable only to the extent 
that it is of interest to those to whom 
it is directed and directs their attention 
toward our accomplishment in train- 
ing farmers. In conversations that I 
have had with several farm paper 
editors, the first point emphasized in 
every case was the value of local 
publicity. The local department of 
vocational agriculture is the center 
from which the most valuable pub- 
licity can be carried on. School fairs, 
local judging contests, window dis- 
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plays in local stores, local Future 
Farmer chapter meetings, weekly col- 
umns in the local papers are devices, 
the advantage of which cannot be 
duplicated by any state or national 
sabdicity: School patrons are decidedly 
interested in the work of the local 
school. In most communities, they 
have a feeling that the school is costing 
a considerable sum of money and the 
patrons are anxious for evidence that 
returns are in fair proportion to the 
costs. No state or national publicity 
will receive the attention which will 
be accorded to publicity regarding the 
work of the local school. National or 
state figures on project incomes of all 
the boys in vocational agriculture or 
services performed by all the agricul- 
tural teachers have little value as com- 
pared to statements of specific accom- 
plishments. Numbers of departments 
and numbers enrolled are, of course, 
significant as — interest in the 
work, but when it comes to accom- 
plishments the success clearly pictured 
of Bill Jones with a dairy or a cotton 
project, or the Farm Crops class of 
Circleville in growing and marketing 
pure bred seed, is of much more interest 
than a statement to the effect, for ex- 
ample, that the project incomes of 
boys in a certain state amount to a 
hundred thousand dollars. 

No example of this fact is more 
apparent than the national judging 
contest. There is considerable national 
publicity from this event but its 
interest is primarily because of the wide 
representation of local communities. 
There have been, in many cases, local 
contests, district contests, and state 
contests, all looking forward to the 
national contest. Then when the na- 
tional contest is held, all of the com- 
munities which have participated are 
interested in learning to what extent 
the state team was successful. 

The same thing is largely true in 
radio. It would appear that vocational 
agriculture should be at least occasion- 
ally represented upon some of the great 
chain programs. Every state certainly 
should make use of the radio with 
short talks or programs to reach the 
people of the state. But any such 
representation can be of value only 
when the program presented is of 
definite interest to local communities 
and pictures the success of individuals 
or small groups. 

We have in vocational agriculture 
material for publicity that is probably 
unequalled by any other educational 
agency in the country; the results of 
long time programs of training and 
practice in farming under the supervi- 
sion of our teachers of vocational 
agriculture. We have at our disposal the 
testimony of hundreds of young farm- 
ers of the benefit that this training has 
been to them. This material is our 
best publicity material. No publicity 


is very valuable to vocational agri- 
culture unless it shows how we are 
training or have succeeded in training 
for eed in farming. 

There are two principal reasons why 
vocational a vseuaeuesl teaching has 
not been widely advertised. Agricul- 
tural teaching is closely tied up with 
the public school system. The teacher 
has felt that his security depends upon 
the appreciation of his efforts by the 
people of the community, he has only 
under pressure given much thought to 
state or national publicity. In the 
second place, perhaps the most im- 
portant reason is that no one has been 
primarily responsible for a publicity 
program. Federal agents, state super- 
visors and teacher trainers have given 
some attention to publicity, the amount 
of attention varying with their appre- 
ciation of the value of publicity, their 
training, and the amount of time they 
felt able to give to this phase of the 
work. In practically all cases publicity 
work has been, of necessity and cer- 
tainly always should be, relegated to 
a place of secondary importance. Our 
first goal is actual achievement. 

A full time executive secretary for 
Future Farmers of America with a 
program so arranged as to allow ample 
time for publicity will help greatly in 
the development of a national publicity 
program. He can do little, however, 
without the active support of every 
state advisor. It seems that this or- 

anization offers the best opportunity 
ae national publicity. In the various 
states, programs with radio stations 
covering the states, a definite organiza- 
tion to reach the farm and newspapers 
of the state, and a definite program for 
local publicity in connection with each 
department of vocational agriculture 
will cause our work to be known in the 
uttermost parts of the nation. 

In closing, I am going to briefly 
summarize our publicity program in the 
state of Wisconsin, not because we 
have the best program of publicity 
but because it is the one with which 
I am best acquainted. 

Twice a year we have a feature 
story in our state farm paper, the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer. 
Once a month the Junior Farmer page 
of that paper is given over to stories 
of achievements of our departments of 
vocational agriculture. Once a month, 
I give a ten minute radio talk from the 
radio station maintained by our State 
Department of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets. Approximately half the ml 
ments maintain a weekly news column 
in their local paper and the state asso- 
ciation of agricultural teachers set up 
for its goal for this year the aim that 
every Secerchone should maintain a 
weekly column or edit a monthly 
mimeographed bulletin. It is our aim 
to improve this program until we 
effectively reach every one in the state. 
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Special Methods in Teach- 
ing Trade Dressmaking 


MArGUERITE AUBIN 


Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, 
California 
I.—One of the first and most important 
factors necessary to teach trade dress- 
making is a modern course of study, 
which meets the demands of the trade 
of today. This course of study may be 
worked up by the instructors with the 
assistance of an advisory board, taken 
from the trade. 
II.—A second important factor is the 
type of student required. She must 
possess the requirements which meet 
the approval of the shop owners who 
are to employ her. Some of the re- 
quirements might be listed as— 
1. Desire—she must want to learn 
the trade. 
2. Application—she must be phys- 
ically and mentally fit to do the 


job, eight hours a day, for an’ 


indefinite length of time, willing 
to go to work when the course is 
finished. 

3. She must have a super-critical na- 
ture—an soilytieal uk critical 
eye. 

4. She must be an artist at heart. 
The brush artist is a dreamer. 
The dressmaker artist is a dreamer 
with the power to put into action 
what she dreams. 

III.—A third important factor is Special 
Teaching Methods. Where the instructor 
handles a group of more than ten 
students she must have some special 
teaching devices or methods. Most 
trade classes are between 20 and 46. 
Some of the methods which we have 
found of great value in putting over a 
good job and as time savers are— 
1. CHARTS 

Charts need not be expensively made. 
We use linen window shades $2.00 
each. The drawings and illustrations, 
etc., may be done in India ink. The 
shade sockets or holders may be at- 
tached to the board in the front of the 
classroom. One set is sufficient as many 
charts may be set in the same socket, 
hoe stg and fitting up another as 
needed. This will not prevent the use 
of the blackboard for the chart is 
easily rolled up as a window shade. 
The small cost, together with the in- 
structor’s ability to make them, elimi- 


nates the old idea of charts becoming 
out of date. A set is easily made for 
every change of line and season ac- 
cording to their use. Pattern drafting 
is suai simple as well as attractive 
by this means of teaching. New stu- 
dents may be taken into the class at 
any time of the term, with the aid of 
some of these teaching devices, elimi- 
nating so much individual instruction 
for the general work. 
2. MIMEoscoPE 

With the aid of a mimeoscope ma- 
chine lesson sheets are made very sim- 
ple, attractive and to the vogue of the 
season. 

Example: In assigning a garment job 
—the sketch, the pattern layout, size 
allowance, seam allowance, trim and 
finish may all be very accurately drawn 
for the student. A space may be left 
somewhere on the sheet for her notes, 
assignment, etc. She knows just exactly 
where she is going each step, with her 
lesson jobs so laid out. This is only 
necessary in the beginning of a course. 
The 58 working jobs in our course of 
study, given as a class demonstration 
by the instructor, are all worked out 
on the mimeoscope lesson sheet plan. 

3. DELingascope (Spencer) 

The history of the trade is made very 
attractive as well as interesting with 
the use of a delineascope. Historic 
Costume, History of Lace, History of 
Textiles, etc., are all given in this 
manner. The instructor's collection of 
costume plates may be used and pro- 
jected on the screen. A regular screen 
plate is not necessary. Clippings from 
Magazines may be used. Whatever 
description the instructor is giving 
may be projected on the screen from 
the costume plate while she is talking. 

4. MANNEQUINS 

Figure sketching in Costume Design 
may be made more simple by the use 
of black paper mannequins, mathe- 
matically constructed, to the fashion 
size of a figure. These mannequins are 
jointed (as the human figure) and held 
together with small brads or paper 
fasteners. This gives the student the 
idea of the easy and graceful move- 
ment of the body without any life 
sketching which of course is preferable 
but not always available in a trade 
course. 

IV.—Extra Curricular Activities 
1. Historic FasHion PARADE 
At the end of a term of Historic 


Costume Lectures, each student may 
be assigned a Costume of the Periods 
to be made and worn by her at what is 
known as a Fashion Parade, ‘‘Cos- 
tumes of the Ages.”’ There is no better 
way to remember costumes than by 
making them, wearing the proper hair 
dress and building around oneseif the 
atmosphere of that period. 
2. Mopern FasHion ParapDE 

An excellent examination of the out- 
line course in dressmaking may be 
given in an assignment like this. The 
student is allowed to design and make 
for herself a day time or evening dress. 
She is carefully watched, guided, and 
marked on her work. When these 
costumes are finished a modern Fashion 
Parade may be planned. This is most 
encouraging and stimulating to a 
student who has worked ten months 
on patron orders. 

3. OutsTANDING AUTHORITIES FROM THE 
TRADE 

Costumers, shop owners, factory 
owners and authorities on the various 
branches of the work are all brought 
in from time to time, to see the class 
as well as pass on to them bits of 
inspiration. This is done in as informal 
a way as possible, giving a real shop 
atmosphere. Artists are all very gener- 
ous with giving their time to this work. 

4. Eve’s Daucuters (Club) 

Some class organization specially 
indicative of the trade is a good 
psychology to promote. Our organiza- 
tion is known as Eve’s Daughters. 
They have their meetings once a week 
for one hour. They make their own 
selection as to the work taken up. It 
is always along the lines of the trade. 
Last year’s group compiled a book 
describing 40 of the most popular 
French houses of —- Each girl 
took a part in this work and it was a 
very fine compilation when finished. 
This year they have chosen color as 
applied to types for their year’s work. 


Value of Home Projects 


Jessie W. Harris 
Head of School of Home Economics, 
University of Tennessee 
The surest way to test whether a 
program of home economis is a voca- 
tional home making program or not is 
to see to what extent homes are in use 
as laboratories for learning home mak- 


ing. 
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Training Granite- 
Cutting Apprentices 
at Barre, Vermont 


J. E. Newson, Supervisor 

‘‘When I served my time,’’ the old 
foreman was saying, ‘I had to work 
four years for almost nothing; and my 
father was required to put up a bond 
that I would not leave my employer 
till the end of that period. That was 
back in Scotland. Two nights a week 
for a part of each year we had to go 
to school. But, man, they had me 
cutting letters and doing simple carv- 
ing before I had finished my first year. 
Oh yes, the work was hard—every bit 
of it done by hand—but they made 
better apprentices then.”’ 

What follows might be entitled the 
story of an attempt to make better ap- 
prentice granite cutters now, by more 
systematic and complete training. The 
necessity for this step was disclosed 
several years ago when a survey of the 
granite industry showed that not 
enough ¢ 5 samp were being trained 
to meet future requirements for com- 
petent journeymen. In the earlier 
days, referred to above, most of our 
skilled cutters learned their trade in 
the old countries. But restrictive im- 
migration laws of late have greatly 
cut down this supply. Moreover, rapid 
introduction of machinery and a ten- 
dency to simplify memorial design, 
with resulting job specialization, have 
operated both to discourage the most 
promising young men from learning 
the trade and to make manufacturers 
reluctant to ‘‘bother with training 
apprentices.’” These and other causes 
have produced a marked decline in 
the number of journeymen in the 
trade. Faced with this approaching 
labor shortage, the employers almost 
unanimously (over 84% of those in 
the survey) favored the establishment 
of schools or courses for training ap- 
spe gtanite-cutters if a plan ould 

e¢ worked out. 

As a result of this survey a per- 
manent organization known as the 
Apprentice Commission of the Granite 
Industry was eventually set up. The 
secretary of this commission, who had 
“grown up in the business,’’ then 
cooperated with the agent from the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 


tion in making an analysis of the 
trade. This procedure is, of course, 
similar to that which has been follow- 
ed in setting up training programs 
for many other industries. But a unique 
feature of the service given this in- 
dustry was a ten day conference, in 
which representative journeymen from 
different granite centers studied and 
discussed constructively this analysis; 
at the same time helping prepare 
themselves to qualify as instructors 
under the eg organized plan. 
In other words, a preliminary test 
was given the scheme in the ‘‘experi- 
mental department’. 

Naturally, the next step was a 
tryout ‘‘on the job’’. For this a lo- 
cality was sought which would be 
representative of the industry and 
would provide training opportunities 
and facilities. Barre was selected. Ar- 
rangements for financing by means of 
local, state and federal funds were 
then completed, and the program 
started — 6, 1927. 

This school is of the part-time co- 
operative type. Instruction in granite- 
cutting is given in the stone sheds on 
production jobs by foremen or journey- 
men among whom the apprentices are 
placed. Four working hours per week 
were given over to Classes in subjects 
related to the trade. Regular pay is 
allowed for this time. These classes 


are held in rooms provided at the 
ge in some instances apprentices 
rom several neighboring firms com- 
ing together to form one group. A 
full time supervisor acts as coordinator 
and instructor in related subjects. 

Because the stone-cutters’ trade is 
one of the oldest and most highly 
developed, there is a particularly rich 
fund of auxiliary information which 
properly belongs to it. Reduced to 
essentials this includes the following 
related subjects: 

1. Trade drawing, mathematics, and 

science. 

2. History of the Trade, Methods of 
Quarrying and Finishing, Uses of 
Granite and Special Requirements, 
and Industrial Economics. 

The first group is linked up closely 
with the progress. in the trade. A job 
rather than topic order is used for 
this part. This means coordination of 
classroom and shed work. 

With such a program there are 
many special problems. Sometimes, in 
fact each apprentice seems almost a 
unique case. New ones are entering 
the work at all times of the year. 
They immediately begin to attend 
classes; for these are held throughout 
the year with the exception of three 
weeks in the Summer. No educational 
entrance requirements can be imposed. 
So they represent all stages—from the 














Group of Apprentices in Classroom, Working on Trade Drawing and 
Mathematics. One End of the Dining Room Is Used at This Plant. 
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lads who cannot speak or read English, 
and perhaps only attended school two 
or three years in Finland, Jugoslavia, 
or Spain, to- the graduates of our 
American high schools. In age also 
they vary from about seventeen to 
thirty-five. To meet these conditions 
the size of classes is limited to fifteen 
students, and this number further sub- 
divided into small groups of two or 
three according to nationality or ad- 
vancement. Special instruction in Eng- 
lish must be given in many instances. 
However much we may attempt to 
classify these students, instruction still 
must be largely individual. 

Moreover the art of cutting granite 
for memorials and buildings is very 
highly developed. Starting with a 
rough block of hard stone the cutter, 
with the aid of simple instruments 
and tools, must create an object of art, 
true to size and shape. He must under- 
stand his diagram; know thoroughly 
the very peculiar nature of the ma- 
terial; and bring to bear no small 
degree of skill and judgment as he 
uses his tools, or he cannot succeed. 
If he is cutting monumental work he 
uses a different technique from that 
for building. Since the stones are to 
be executed in an endless variety of 
designs, constantly changing, his train- 
ing is less repetitive in character than 
with most other trades. Together with 
all of this, a high standard of produc- 


tion is required both because of the . 


high wages paid and the competition 
between granite and other cheaper 
materials. Here is a challenge to both 
brain and brawn. 

As a corollary to the above, it fol- 
lows naturally that this trade is highly 
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Advanced Apprentices Working on a Hammered Die, with a ‘‘Bush-Hammer.”’ 





organized. Therefore entirely separate 
and distinct classes must be maintained 
for union and non-union students. 
Another problem is the preparation 
of subject material. No textbooks are 
available in this particular field. Hence 
mimeographed assignment sheets, to 
be held in folders by the students, 
must be worked out. A great help for 
this part of the job is gained from the 
Federal Board bulletin on ‘“‘Granite- 
Cutting’’, recently issued. In this con- 
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nection it should be stated that much 
indeed is owed to Mr. G. A. Mc- 
Garvey, Federal Board Agent, and Mr. 
H. H. Sherman, Secretary of the Ap- 
prentice Commission, for their untiring 
efforts in promoting this program and 
the excellent follow-up support they 
are now giving. 

The old foreman harked back with 
regret to the days of ‘‘better appren- 
tices’’. Too long have industrial and 
educational circles treated the training 
of apprentices as a thing of the past. 
Machinery has not supplanted labor: 
rather it has enabled it to accomplish 
greater things. It is now being realized 
that more than ever before in this 
complex granite industry, it is necessary 
for the competent journeyman of the 
future to serve considerable time as 
“‘learners’’; and that they be given 
the opportunity not only to cut as 
wide a range of work as practicable, 
but also to gain a working knowledge 
of what lies back of and beyond their 
own particular jobs. 


Productive Work 
In Trade Schools 


O. H. Turner, Supt. 

Dariel Rankin, Jr. School, St. Louis, Mo. 
INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 
The primary object of every school is 

to give instruction. In a trade school 

this instruction takes the form of 
mechanical training and the develop- 

ment of skill in and knowledge of a 

trade. It is expected that most students 

who attend trade schools will apply 
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Teacher Training from 
a General Viewpoint 


Cuarves R. ALLEN 
Washington, D. C. 


When I was asked to take part in 
this discussion I told the committee 
that I wanted it clearly understood 
that in anything I had to say, I was in 
no way speaking for the Federal Board 
but that it was entirely an expression 
of personal opinion, based upon such 
information and observation as I have 
been able to secure in the last four or 
five years. I am not considering teacher 
training in any particular field. For my 
purpose it is not desirable to do so 
nor will time permit. I do intend, how- 
ever, to draw attention to certain 
trends and certain situations which, it 
seems to me, should command the 
serious attention of those who are 
concerned with the operation and 
development of teacher-training pro- 
grams which are carried under the 
authority of State boards for vocation- 
al education. 


The following discussion is based 
upon two premises with which I 
think most of you will agree. The first 
is that the national vocational educa- 
tion act embodied a very definite in- 
tention on the part of Congress to en- 
courage the States to render to certain 
neglected groups a neglected service, 
hence, the appropriation of a fund for 
teacher training embodied this same 
purpose because when Congress recog- 
nized the need for encouraging voca- 
tional education for less than college 
grade, it also recognized that if this 
work was to be successfully done it 
would have to be done by teachers who 
had been specially trained to do this 
sort of work. 

My second premise is that any 
teacher-training program is a voca- 
tional program, and hence the same 
factors can be applied as in the case of 
any other vocational program. 

While there can be set up a consider- 
able number of factors on which the 
efficiency of a specific vocational course 
or vocational program can be evaluat- 
ed, there are in my opinion three that 
are absolutely fundamental. These fac- 
tors may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. A qualified instructor. 

2. Functioning content. 

3. A properly selected group. 


In proportion as these three factors 
are met in practice, the efficiency of 
any vocational course is increased. On 
the other hand, it needs no argument 
to show that if a vocational course 
were conducted by an absolutely un- 
qualified teacher, utilized absolutely 
nonfunctioning content, and if this 
content was given to students who 
were unable to profit by it or who did 
not become vocational teachers, there 
would be an absolute waste of time, 
energy, and money. 

On the basis of the above premises I 
propose to point out what seem to me 
certain rather important matters which 


come out of the application of these 


three efficiency factors to the general 
situation of teacher training in this 
country as I see it. 


Qualified Teachers 


Nowadays the statement that an in- 
dividual can not teach anybody how 
to do a job if he can not do it himself, 
is almost axiomatic. If this principle 
be applied to the question of teacher 
training,it would have to be interpret- 
ed in this way. A teacher trainer can 
not be regarded as qualified unless he 
has actually had a frie amount of ex- 
perience in teaching the same sort of 
pupils under the same sort of working 
conditions as his own students would 
have to meet or do have to meet. 

Taking the teacher-training situa- 
tion as a whole, so far as pre-employ- 
ment training is concerned, it is essen- 
tially institutional in home economics 
and agriculture, and to a considerably 
less degree in trade and industrial edu- 
cation. It is not a common practice for 
an institution of higher learning to 
draw on secondary school instructors 
for members of its faculty. Hence we 
have many teacher trainers who have 
followed the path of college instructor, 
assistant professor, possibly associate 

rofessor, or perhaps department head. 

he fact that they have followed this 
part automatically prevents their secur- 
ing the type of experience which woul 
enable them to qualify under this 
factor. In other words, no matter how 
earnest they may be, they are in the 
position of trying to train people to 
do a job which they have never suc- 
cessfully done themselves. I do not be- 
lieve that anything short of participat- 
ing experience will on the whole equip 
a person to train others to successfully 
cope with the same experience. There- 


fore, I am of the opinion that much of 
the institutional teacher training is 
weak owing to the character of the 
college machinery, which by its opera- 
tion brings about exactly the situation 
of an individual who has not success- 
fully done a job, trying to train others 
to do that job. 
Functioning Content 


By functioning content I mean such 
rie se and such knowledge and 
information as the individual who has 
been trained actually uses on the job. 
We have at our disposal today a very 
simple procedure, if one is willing to 
follow it, which enables any person of 
ordinary intelligence to find out very 
readily what content functions and 
what does not. This procedure simply 
consists in ascertaining from those who 
have successfully mastered the job 
what experiences and what knowledge 
they have to use on the job, thus secur- 
ing a reliable content analysis. Why 
this process has not been used to a 
greater extent in teacher training is 
something of a mystery, but it is prob- 
ably due to the fact that it runs counter 
to academic tradition which, on the 
whole, has unquestionably led to the 
utilization of what has been called 
“swivel chair’’ determination of con- 
tent, or copying. 

However that may be, if we take a 
look at the job of the average voca- 
tional teacher, we find that he (or she, 
as the case may be) is supposed to se- 
cure from his professional training an 
adequate mastery of the technique, the 
skills, and knowledge which is called 
for in the practice of the occupation 
in which he is to be trained to teach. 
How far this is actually true in practice 
is another question. It is my personal 
opinion that in a great many cases this 
job command or occupational command 
is by no means adequate, and I am in- 
clined to believe that a good many 
people engaged in teacher training 
and a great many supervisors would 
agree with me in this statement. I be- 
lieve that if we were to complete a 
list of the things that a vocational 
teacher has to do and if we were to 
check it against the average institu- 
tional teacher-training course, we would 
find very grave discrepancies. For ex- 
ample, I have yet to see what a course 
in tests and measurements, or general 
psychology, or history of education, 
or the ordinary type of course in class- 
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room management has to do with 
equipping a vocational teacher to do 
the sort of a job that he has to do 
under the conditions under which he 
works. 

There is another phase to this situa- 
tion. We recognize three objective 
levels—the information level, the ap- 
preciation level, and the doing level. 
I have always believed that in any 
vocational course objectives should be 
essentially carried to the doing level. 
In other words, if a certain responsi- 
bility has to be discharged by a voca- 
tional teacher or certain methods of 
instruction have to be used, all stu- 
dents should come out of a teacher- 
training course able to actually use 
those methods or to deal with those 
situations with some degree of success. 
I do not believe that talking about 
things or even appreciating the need 
of being able to do things gets us very 
far in this life, so far as getting things 
actually done is concerned, and most 
of us, including vocational teachers, 
are paid for what we can do, not for 
the appreciations or information that 
we may happen to possess. My observa- 
tion has rt pe to believe that to an 
altogether undesirable extent many 
teacher-training courses, as we have 
them today, both preemployment and 
postemployment, turn out their prod- 
uct (if I may use the expression), long 
on information and appreciation and 


decidedly short on doing ability, in_ 


terms of the demands of the job. The 
above discussion, therefore, amounts to 
saying two things, as I see the situa- 
tion: 

1. There is a lot of content in many 
teacher-training programs which 
does not belong there, and there is 
a considerable body of content 
omitted that should be included. 

2. There is altogether too much of a 
feeling that if the teacher or pros- 

Ctive teacher is given certain in- 
ormation and certain apprecia- 
tions, in some mysterious way he 
will be able to go out and do a 
good job. 


Properly Selected Group 


This term has already been defined. 
It appears to me that so far as institu- 
tional teacher training is concerned, the 
very machinery of an institution prac- 
tically prevents a properly selected 
group from being secured. In the first 
place, in preemployment training, the 
professional courses are electives mostly 
given in the junior and senior years. 
Anybody who has jumped the hurdles 
of the freshman and sophomore years 
is entitled to admission. There is no 
official way of keeping them out. Of 
course unqualified people can be flunk- 
ed out, life can be made so disagreeable 
for them that they get out, and occa- 
sionally a professor is strong enough to 
tefuse to admit an obviously unquali- 


fied student to his classes; but so far as 
the official machinery of the college 
goes, if you get up to the senior year 
with a clear record and you say you 
want to take professional training for 
teaching, there is no way of stopping 
you. Incidentally, I would be rather 
inclined to wonder on what basis, 
under these conditions, poor material 
could be identified, particularly in 
those situations where the instructor 
himself has never taught vocational 
work of a secondary grade. Be that as 
it may, I feel that taking the general 
run of the situation in this country, 
there is no machinery in the average 
institution which sets up a basis of 
selection which in any way predicates 
securing a properly selected group. 
This is about the way it works out in 
practice. A student comes along to the 
junior year. He may be a young man 
in a technical institution. He thinks he 
would like to get a job as an engineer, 
but he realizes that he may not be able 
to get one. By taking a few profession- 
al courses he can qualify himself for a 
teaching position. Being wise in his 
generation he figures he will have two 
strings to his bow, so he does it. The 
same thing would be true of a girl or 
of a student in the agricultural college. 
I do not see how, under these condi- 
tions, we can expect what I would call 
the definite vocational aim when, as a 
matter of fact, the great majority of 
students do not know until they grad- 
uate what kind of a job they are going 
to get. It may be there is some way of 
dealing with the situation with which 
I am not familiar, but I am putting it 
up as a general situation as it looks to 
me, so Te as teacher training of the 
conventional type is concerned. 


Preemployment Versus Professional 
Improvement 


What appears to me a very significant 
trend is the increased emphasis which 
is being placed upon teacher training 
subsequent to employment. This trend 
has been represented by the develop- 
ment of certain special summer school 
courses, by the use of itinerant teacher 
trainers, and perhaps still more sig- 
nificantly, by the increasing recogni- 
tion of the function of the ——o 
as a giver of unorganized professional 
training. This trend, it seems to me, is 
entirely in the interest of efficiency. I 
have reached a point where I am be- 
ginning to doubt if any form of train- 
ing which is not tied up with actual 
participating experience is worth very 
much. I recognize, of course, that all 
teacher-training courses provide a cer- 
tain amount of so-called practice teach- 
ing. In many cases, however, the condi- 
tion is more or less artificial, the time 
is entirely inadequate for the establish- 
ment of doing ability, the conditions 
of supervision, etc. are not of the 
best. It seems to me that most practice 


teaching must be at best classified as 
pseudo rather than real. When we con- 
sider the teachers who are already em- 
ployed, however, we not only have a 
definite apperceptive base, but we also 
have a group selected on the best 
possible basis; that is, the ability to 
get and hold a job. This leads to what 
to my mind is a very important prob- 
lem. I am going to make a rather frank 
statement. I am not sure that if we 
were to take people who were thor- 
oughly competent in the occupation in 
which they were to teach and put 
them out as teachers without any pre- 
paratory training, we would be as 
well if not better off than we are now, 
provided adequate provisions were made 
for: professional improvement. This 
statement probably, however, would 
not find general acceptance. As I see 
it, however, a very important question 
is beginning to become evident, and 
that is: If we are going to have teacher 
training preliminary to employment 
and professional improvement subse- 
quent to employment, what is the most 
efficient use that can be made of the 
preemployment teacher training? I 
would not consider myself competent 
to answer this qtestion in any tech- 
nical way. It has seemed to me, how- 
ever, that if I were in charge of a 
teacher-training program and could 
do just what I wanted to, I would find 
out those things that make or break a 
teacher in the first six months of his 
employment, and I would concentrate 
on those things. The great majority of 
vocational teachers get their first job 
in connection with the regular school 
organization. It may be in a separate 
school which is a part of the general 
public school setup or, what is much 
more common, teaching in vocational 
courses in a high school. Now I think 
two things are true. In the first place, 
any young person who gets out of 
college and takes a job in a secondary 
school has a tremendous job of em- 
loyment adjustment, and frequently 
he has a pretty hard time getting 
adapted with regard to this occupa- 
tional adjustment. I think certain 
very definite objectives could be set 
up, many of which I grant would be 
on the appreciation level, which would 
reduce tremendously the amount of 
grief that green teachers have to go 
through. If you are going to teach in a 
high school, especially if you are a 
new teacher, you have to adapt 
yourself to certain conditions. For 
instance, there are certain ways of 
handling disciplinary matters in every 
high school. Many of them are more 
or less idiotic, but the young inex- 

rienced teacher who does not con- 
fee to these procedures gets into 
trouble with the powers that be. 
There are certain conventional points 
of view which are held by the average 
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This paper comprises a summary of 
the results of the investigations of the 
chief duties and responsibilities of 
directors and supervisors of commercial 
education in the public schools in 
cities of the United States. 

The study in detail was submitted to 
the Graduate Faculty of The School of 
Commerce and Administration, The 
University of Chicago, in August 1929, 
as a partial fulfillment for the degree 
of Master of Arts. 

INTRODUCTION 


Statement of the problem.—The problem 
to be investigated was defined in the 
following terms:—To determine as far 
as possible, in this limited survey, the 
chief duties and responsibilities of 
directors and supervisors of commercial 
education in the public schools of 
cities in the United States. 

Definition of terms.—Before attacking 
this problem certain terms were given 
arbitrary definitions. These terms may, 
and do have other meanings, but the 
following definitions were used for the 
sole purpose of this study. 

Commercial education has been de- 
fined here as including those subjects 
in public schools which lead more 
directly to the vocation of business, 
such as handwriting, junior business 
training, commercial arithmetic, com- 
mercial geography, bookkeeping, ele- 
mentary accounting, shorthand, type- 
writing, business English, business 
organization, business management, 
commercial law, salesmanship, and 
economics. 

A supervisor of commercial or busi- 
ness iecaion has been arbitrarily 
defined as a person who has the entire 
responsibility of commercial educa- 
tion in a public school system of a 
city, and whose primary duty is the 
supervision or direction of the com- 
mercial department (rather than teach- 
ing), in more than one school unit 
of that city system. 

A director of commercial or business 
education has been arbitrarily defined 
as the one person who has the entire 





responsibility of commercial educa- 
tion in a city system and who has one 
or more a as assistants work- 
ing under his direction. 

The distinction between a director 
and a supervisor of commercial educa- 
tion has been made for the purpose of 
this study. A director has one or more 
assistants in his department while a 
supervisor has none. Both have full 
responsibility of their respective de- 
partments. 

Head of commercial department has 
been defined as a person who is the 
chairman of the commercial depart- 
ment in one or two high schools, and 
whose chief function is teaching com- 
mercial subjects in one or two high 
schools of a city system. 

A duty has been defined as an obliga- 
tion to do that which is prescribed or 
required. A responsibility has been 
defined as the state of being account- 
able or that for which one is bound. 
Both words, duty and responsibility, 
were thought of in their relations with 
some person or persons. The words 
were defined so as to show their 
different meanings. This difference may 
be explained as follows:—One’s duty 
may be to others or to himself while 
his responsibilities are to others only. 
A duty arises from the nature of things 
while a responsibility may be created 
by circumstances, as by one’s own 
promise or by the acceptance of a 
trust. 

Possible uses for this study.—This 
study should be of aid to the following 
people: 

1. To directors and supervisors of 
commercial education now in service. 

2. To those preparing to be directors 
of commercial education. 

3. To those interested in training 
programs for directors and supervisors 
of business education in the public 
schools. 

. To superintendents and members 
of school boards in placing responsi- 
bility on directors or supervisors of 
commercial education where such offi- 
cials are employed, or to aid them if 
they desire to employ such leaders for 
their systems. 

For directors and supervisors now in 
service this study may be used as a 
basis for self-analysis. By combining 
his own judgment with the combined 
judgments here made available a di- 
rector should be able better to outline 


his working program in this rather 
new vocation. 

What the study excludes.—Where there 
is a director of commercial education, 
i. €., one with one or more assistants, 
no study has been made of the duties 
or responsibilities of these assistants, 
because it has been the aim to get only 
the chief duties and responsibilities of 
the one person having direct charge of 
all commercial work in the public 
schools of a city. 

Heads of commercial departments in 
high schools whose chief functions 
are teaching commercial subjects have 
been sac excluded, even though 
they have been given the responsibility 
and their titles include the word 
““director’’ or ‘‘supervisor.’’ This has 
been done because it was thought that 
the function of teaching two or more 
classes each day would not permit 
them to carry out the function of 
supervision or direction to any great 
extent. A few cities having one or two 
high schools may place one teacher in 
charge of commercial work and give 
him a title as ‘‘director’’ or ‘‘super- 
visor,” when in fact he is nothing 
more than a chairman of the commer- 
cial department in the high school. 

MertuHops oF ATTACK 

In making this study the following 
steps were taken. First, the literature 
of the last ten years, both periodical 
and textbook, was reviewed. Second, 
for the purpose of locating directors 
and supervisors of commercial educa- 
tion in the public schools, letters were 
sent to the city superintendents of 

ublic schools of the larger cities. 

hird, a questionnaire was prepared 
and sent to directors and supervisors of 
commercial education whom superin- 
tendents reported. Fourth, as a double 
check in locating commercial directors 
and supervisors, letters were sent to 
state superintendents of public instruc- 
tion in each of the forty-eight states. 
Fifth, to get the duties wl responsi- 
bilities of directors and supervisors 
from another source, letters were sent 
to city superintendents. 

Data from literature.—In surveying the 
literature of the last ten years it was 
found that a few writers have already 
outlined, in a general way, the main 
*Delia Christine Briggs, ‘“‘Duties and Responsi- 
bilities‘of the Supervisor."* Unpublished Master's 


thesis, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1925. 
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phases of supervisors’ duties and re- 
sponsibilities; and that one study* has 
been made of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the supervisors in general. 
However, little has been written re- 
garding the duties and responsibilities 
of the commercial director or super- 
visor. 

Data from city superintendents.—The 
literature gave the names and addresses 
of a great many directors and super- 
visors, however, an attempt was made 
to locate all directors and supervisors 
of commercial education by sending 
out one hundred and ninety-six letters 
to city superintendents of public schools 
in cities of forty thousand population 
or over, and to a few other cities under 
forty thousand population if commer- 
cial directors or supervisors were 
thought to be leeaeed in such Cities, 
or for the purpose of getting at least 
one city in each state. One hundred 
and sixty-eight answers were received 
from the one hundred and ninety-six 
letters sent to city superintendents. 

From the information gathered from 
city superintendents a list of Cities 
(List One) was prepared which shows 
the names, titles, and addresses of 
twenty-seven directors and supervisors 
according to city superintendents. 


LIST ONE 


Cities Having Supervisors or Directors of 
Commercial Education According to City 
Superintendents 


Baltimore, Maryland—Clyde B. Edge- 


worth, Supervisor of Commercial 
Education. 

Boston, Massachusetts—Edward J. 
Rowse, Commercial Co-ordinator. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee—W. P. Selcer, 

Director of Business Education. 

Chicago, Illinois—Benjamin J. Knauss, 
Director of Commercial Work in the 
High Schools. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Irving R. Garbutt, 
Director of Commercial Education. 

Des Moines, lowa—Clay D. Slinker, 
Director of Business Education. 

Detroit, Michigan—J. L. Holtsclaw, 
Supervising Principal of Commercial 
Education. 

Elizabeth, New Jersey—Charles W. 
Hamilton, Vice-Principal of Battin 
High School and Head of Commer- 
cial Department. 

Elmira, New York—Clifford L. Hard- 
ing, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion. 

Green Bay, Wisconsin—Amanda 
Schuette, Supervisor of Commercial 
Departments. 

Huntington, West Virginia, E. L. Zim- 
merman, Supervisor of Commercial 
Education. 

Lawrence, Kansas—C. E. Birch, Super- 
visor of Commercial Education. 

Los Angeles, California—Albert E. 
Bullock, Supervisor of Commercial 
Education. 

Memphis, Tennessee—GeorgeA.Macon, 


Commercial Supervisor. 

Miami, Florida—Lucy I. Lawrence, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education. 

Mount Vernon, New York—Clyde O. 
Thompson, Associate Principal of 
oe School, in Charge of Commer- 
cial Department and Supervisor of 
Commercial Work in Junior High 
Schools. 

New York, New York—A. G. Beld- 
ing*, Supervisor of Commercial Edu- 
cation in Secondary Schools. 

Oakland, California—John W. Edge- 
mond, Director of Commercial Sub- 
jects. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—John G. 
Kirk, Director of Commercial Edu- 
cation. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—Elmer G. 
Miller, Director of Writing and 
Commercial Work. 

Rochester, New York, Charles E. 
Cook, Director of Business Educa- 
tion. 

St. Louis, Missouri—L. Gilbert Dake, 
Supervisor of Commercial Subjects. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Arthur J. Becker, 
Supervisor of Writing and Commer- 
cial Education. 

Sioux City, lowa—Mr. Troxley, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools and 
Supervisor of Commercial Education. 

Tacoma, Washington—W. L. Edwards, 
Head of Commercial Department. 

Washington, D. C.—A. L. Howard, 
Head of Department of Business 
Practice. 

Wheeling, West Virginia—W. W. Key- 
lor, Head of Commercial Depart- 
ment. 

List One shows the cities in which 
superintendents report having super- 
visors or directors of commercial edu- 
cation. This list gives the names of 
directors and supervisors as well as the 
official titles according to the superin- 
tendents; however, in a few cases the 
titles used by the directors or super- 
visors differ from the titles given by 
the superintendents. The official titles 
of persons responsible for commercial 
education seem to be misnomers. A 
title, in itself, gives very little indica- 
tion regarding the duties and responsi- 
bilities of such officials. For example, 
of the twenty-seven so-called super- 
visors and directors, as shown by List 
One, twenty-three titles contain the 
word ‘‘commercial’’ while four titles 
have the word ‘“‘business.’’ Twelve 
titles out of the twenty-seven use the 
word ‘“‘supervisor’’ while nine use the 
word ‘‘director.’’ One title uses the 
word ‘‘co-ordinator,’’ one uses the 
term ‘‘supervising 7, one uses 
the term ‘‘vice-principal and head of 
commercial department,’’ one uses the 
title “‘head of department of business 
practice,’ and two use the tit'e “head 
of commercial department.’’ For this 
reason it was necessary to use definite 
“Deceased. 
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criteria in defining a director or super- 
visor of commercial education. After 
studying the answers to the question- 
naires from directors, supervisors, and 
superintendents List One has been re- 
classified. 

Of the twenty-seven directors and 
supervisors reported by superintendents 
(List One), four have been arbitrarily 
classified as directors. 


LIST TWO 


Classified as Directors of Commercial 
Education 


Elizabeth, New Jersey—Charles W. 
Hamilton, Vice-Principal of Battin 
High School and Head of Commer- 
cial Department. 

Los Angeles, California—Albert E. 
Bullock, Supervisor of Commercial 
Education. 

New York, New York—A. G. Beld- 
ing*, Supervisor of Commercial Edu- 
cation in Secondary Schools. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—John G. 
Kirk, Director of Commercial Edu- 
cation. 

Since the time of filling out the ques- 
tionnaire by supervisors and directors a 
few changes have been made. This is 
true of Chicago. In this city an as- 
sistant supervisor was recently employ- 
ed; this would make the director of 
commercial work in the high schools 
of Chicago a ‘“‘director’’ according to 
this classification. 

Seventeen of the twenty-seven have 
been listed (List Three) as ‘‘super- 
visors.’ The remaining six have been 
classified as “‘heads of commercial de- 
partments’’ and do not appear in this 
study. 


LIST THREE 


Classified as Supervisors of Commercial 
Education 


Baltimore, Maryland—Clyde B. Edge- 
worth, Supervisor of Commercial 
Education. 

Boston, Massachusetts—Edward J. 
Rowse, Commercial Co-ordinator. 
Chicago, I}linois—Benjamin J. Knauss, 
Director of Commercial Work in 

High Schools. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Irving R. Garbutt, 
Director of Business Education. 

Des Moines, lowa—Clay D. Slinker, 
Director of Business Education. 

Detroit, Michigan—J. L. Holtsclaw, 
Supervising Principal of Commercial 
Education. 

Elmira, New York—Clifford L. Hard- 
ing, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion. 

Memphis, Tennessee—GeorgeA. Macon, 
Commercial Supervisor. 

Mount Vernon, New York—Clyde O. 
Thompson, Associate Principal of 
High School, in Charge of Commer- 
cial Department and Supervgsor of 
Commercial Work in Junior High 
Schools. 


*Deceased. 
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Oakland, California—John W. Edge- 
‘mond, Director of Commercial Sub- 
jects. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—Elmer G. 
Miller, Director of Writing and Com- 
mercial Work. 

Rochester, New York—Charles E. Cook, 
Director of Business Education. 

St. Louis, Missouri—L. Gilbert Dake, 
Supervisor of Commercial Subjects. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Arthur J. Becker, 
Supervisor of Writing and Commer- 
cial Education. 

Sioux City, lowa—Mr. Troxley, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools and 
Supervisor of Commercial Education. 

Washington, D. C.—A. L. Howard, 
Head of Department of Business 
Practice. 

Wheeling, West Virginia—W. W. Key- 
lor, Head of Commercial Depart- 
ment. 

Data from directors and supervisors of 
commercial education.—After studying the 
literature regarding the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of apelin in general, 
and by the aid of one supervisor of 
business education*, a questionnaire 
was 2s ree This questionnaire was 
sent to directors, supervisors and heads 
of commercial departments in forty 
cities (List Four) in twenty states. 
Eleven of the forty did not fill out the 
questionnaire. Of the eleven who did 
not fill out the questionnaire only 
three have been classified as directors 
or supervisors. The other eight have 
been classified as heads of departments 
in high schools therefore no attempt 
was made to follow up the inquiry 
sent to them. 


LIST FOUR 


Directors, Supervisors, and Heads of Com- 
mercial Departments to Whom Question- 
naires Were Sent 


1. California 
1. Fresno 
Mrs. Lilah Bradford, Director 
of Commercial Education, c/o 
Fresno Technical School 
2. Los Angeles 
Albert E. Bullock, Supervisor 
of Commercial Education, 352 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
3. Oakland 
John W. Edgemond, Director of 
Commercial Subjects, Room 
1103, City Hall 
2. District of Columbia 
4. Washington 
A. L. Howard, Head of Depart- 
ment of Business Practice, Busi- 
ness High School 
3. Florida 
5. Jacksonville 
*Mrs. Edna Campbell Jones, 
Head of Commercial Depart- 
ment, 605 Ocean Street 
*Clay D. Slinker, Dire:tor of Business Education, 
Des Moines Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa, 


gave valuable criticism and suggestions regarding 
the preparation of this questionnaire. 


Io. 


Il. 


12. 


6. Miami 
Lucy I. Lawrence, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education for Dade 
County 


. Illinois 
7. Chicago 
Benjamin J. Knauss, Director 
of Commercial Work in High 
Schools, 460 South State Street 
. lowa 
8. Des Moines 
Clay D. Slinker, Director of Busi- 
ness Education, Garfield Build- 
ing 
g. Sioux City 
Robin Lynn Hamilton, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, 1o1 
City Building 
. Kansas 
10. Lawrence 
C. E. Birch, Head of Commer- 
cial Department, Liberty Me- 
morial High School 
. Maryland 
11. Baltimore 
Clyde B. Edgeworth, Super- 
visor of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Carrollton and Lafayette 
Avenues 
. Massachusetts 
12. Boston 
Edward J. Rowse, Commercial 
Co-ordinator, Administration 
Building 15 Beacon Street 
13. New Bedford 
*Allison R. Dorman, Head of 
Commercial Department, High 
School 
14. Worcester 
*Calvin H. Andrews, Prin- 
cipal High School of Com- 
merce, Corner Walnut and 
Maple Streets 
. Michigan 
15. Detroit 
*J. L. Holtsclaw, Supervising 
Principal of Commercial Edu- 
cation, 1153 Burlingame 
Missouri 


16. St. Louis 
*E. F. Killam, Supervisor of 
Commercial Subjects, 31 N. 
Newstead Avenue 

New Jersey 

17. Elizabeth 
Charles Hamilton, Vice-Prin- 
cipal of Battin High School 
and Head of Commercial De- 
partment, Battin High School 

New York 

18. Elmira 
Clifford L. Harding, Director 
of Commercial Education, 
Southside High School 

19. Mount Vernon 
Clyde O. Thompson, Associate 
Principal of High School, in 
Charge of Commercial Depart- 
ment and Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Work in Junior High 
Schools, Gramatah Avenue 


20. New York City 
* A. G. Belding, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education in Sec- 
ondary Schools, Park Avenue 
and 59th Street 
21. Rochester 
Charles E. Cook, Director of 
Business Education, c/o West 
High School, Genesee Street 
22. Utica 
William Smith, Head of Com- 
mercial Department, Utica Free 
Academy 
23. Yonkers 
Ralph H. Baker, Principal 
High School of Commerce, 
Central High School Building 
13. Ohio 
24. Cincinnati 
Irving R. Garbutt, Director of 
Commercial Education, 216 
East gth Street 
14. Pennsylvania 
25. Philadelphia 
John G. Kirk, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Ramsey 
Building, Pine below 12th 
Street 
26. Pittsburgh 
Elmer G. Miller, Director of 
Writing and Commercial Work, 
725 Fulton Building 
15. Tennessee 
27. Chattanooga 
W. P. Selcer, Director Business 
Education, Chattanooga High 
School 
28. Memphis 
George A. Macon, Commercial 
Supervisor 
16. Lexas 
29. Austin 
H. B. Jones, Austin High 
School 
30. Dallas 
*James P. Cook, Sunset High 
School 
31. El Paso 
*Fanelle Dornak, High School 
32. Houston 
Mrs. K. E. Gangler, John H. 
Reager High School 
33. San Antonio 
Lillie $. Gohmert, Main Ave- 
nue High School 
17. Utah 
34. Salt Lake City 
A. J. Becker, Supervisor of 
Writing and Commercial Sub- 
jects, 3003 Highland Drive 
18. Washington 
35- Seattle 
*Celia Shelton, 
Co-ordinator 
36. Tacoma 
W. L. Edwards, Head of Com- 
mercial Department, 4408 North 
Stevens 
19. West Virginia 
37- Huntington 
E. L. Zimmerman, Supervisor 
Commercial Education 


Commercial 
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38. Wheeling 
W. W. Keylor, Head of Com- 
mercial Department, 1049 
‘Cherry Street 
20. Wisconsin 
39. Green Bay 
Amanda Schuette, Supervisor 
of Commercial Department, 622 
Crooks Street 
40. Racine 
R. E. Gill, Commercial De- 
partment, 1636 Grange Street 
*Questionnaire not returned in time for this report. 
Data from state superintendents of public 
instruction.—As a double check in locat- 
ing directors and supervisors of com- 
mercial education, letters were sent to 
state superintendents of public instruc- 
tion in each of the forty-eight states. 
No replies were received from Arkan- 
sas, New Mexico, and West Virginia. 
Other data from city superintendents. — 
In order to get the duties and responsi- 
bilities of directors and supervisors of 
commercial education from a different 
source, letters were sent to twenty- 
seven city superintendents of public 
schools in the cities in which these 
superintendents had previously report- 
ed commercial directors or supervisors. 
Table 1 Shows that sixteen of the 
twenty-seven city superintendents an- 
swered the questionnaire. 


TABLE ONE 


Population of the Cities Which City Super- 
intendents Have Reported Commercial Su- 
pervisors or Directors 


1. New York - - - - 5,620,048 
2. *Chicago . - - . 2,701,705 
3. *Philadelphia - - - ~- = 1,823,779 
4.*Detroit - - - - - 993,678 
5. *St. Louis - 5 2 772,897 
6. *Boston - - . - - 748,060 
7. *Baltimore - + <= os 733,826 
8. *Pittsburgh - 2 2 588,343 
g. *Los Angeles’ - - - - 576,673 
10. *Washington, D. C. - 437,571 
11. *Cincinnati -  - . - 401,347 
12. Rochester - 2 2 = 295,750 
13. Oakland i an 216,261 
14. Memphis (Median) - 162,351 
15. Des Moines (a) - + = 126,428 
16. *Salt Lake City a 118,110 
17. Tacoma - - - - " 

18. Elizabeth - = Sh i a 
19. Sioux City . - - - 71,227 
2o.*Chattanooga - - -~ - 572895 
21. Wheeling - 5 2 fe 56,208 
22. *Huntington - - - - 50,177 
23. Elmira - - - - - 45393 
24. Mount Vernon - - - 42,726 
25. *Green Bay, Wisc. - - - 31,017 
26.*Miami, Fla. - - - - 29,571 
27. *Lawrence, Kans. - . - 12,456 


Census of 1920 
*Cities from which city superintendents reported 
the duties and responsibilities of supervisors and 
directors of commercial education. 


(a) = questionnaire sent as data had been ob- 
tained. 


Summary oF FinpDINGs 

In summarizing the investigations 
three distinct views of special supervi- 
sion are interesting and significant. 
\1) Writers on general supervision em- 
phasized functional problems of the 
school system, while writers on special 
supervision emphasized the need for 


supervision of .commercial education. 
There seems to be a need, according to 
two superintendents, for correlation of 
commercial education with the needs 
of the business man in the community. 
(2) Directors and supervisors of com- 
mercial education emphasized the ac- 
tivities leading to the unification of 
business and business education. (3) 
City superintendents in public schools 
where commercial supervisors and di- 
rectors are employed stressed the im- 
portance of those duties which aid the 
proper supervision of commercial 
teaching. 

Findings from literature—Writers on 
general supervision are many, but most 
of the literature deals with es 
of the elementary grades. The functions 
of general supervision are well outlined 
ps summarized. The information ob- 
tained from such literature has led to 
the conclusion that supervision of in- 
struction is the main function and 
measuring progress and classification of 
pupils, and the rating of teachers. 

Writers on the subject of supervision 
of commercial education are few. Only 
four articles have been found in which 
writers have attempted to outline the 
duties and responsibilities of directors 
and supervisors of commercial educa- 
tion in the public schools of cities in 
the United States. Such literature em- 
phasizes the need for such supervision 
to correlate the commercial work of 
the public schools with business de- 
pool in the various communities. 
One writer pointed to the need for 
placing responsibility on commercial 
supervisors so that the best results 
could be obtained. 

The articles regarding the duties and 
responsibilities of commercial super- 
visors have originated in those cities 
where such supervisors were first em- 
ployed. The literature is a result of 
demands to know the exact status of 
this special supervisor in the public 
schools. Superintendents and members 
of school boards have wanted to know 
the duties and responsibilities of these 
supervisors if they had established such 
an office or were about to do so. Di- 
rectors and supervisors of commercial 
education wanted to know what was 
expected of them. Therefore, many in- 

uiries were sent out during the last 
ew years. 

Commercial supervisors answers to ques- 
tionnaires.—The answers to question- 
naires from eighteen commercial di- 
rectors and supervisors show that they 
are chiefly concerned with the follow- 
ing duties: 

1. Preparing and recommending new 
policies regarding materials and equip- 
ment. 

2. Arranging conferences with teach- 
ers in regard to supervision of instruc- 
tion. 

3. Promoting and explaining the 
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aims of business subjects to the public. 

4. Promoting an efficient morale on 
the part of the teaching force. 

_ §- Supervising methods of instruc- 
tion. 

6. Providing necessary research, in- 
cluding surveys, studies, investiga- 
tions, and experimental work. 

7. Recommending to the superin- 
tendent satisfactory locations and plans 
of rooms. 

8. Drawing up standard forms ot 
office records and reports to be used by 
teachers. 

g. Preparing content of subject mat- 
ter, adopting texts, and making courses 
of study. 

10: Supervising the installation of 
new equipment and providing for its 
maintenance. 

11. Providing teachers with suitable 
forms and pens for reporting on the 
work of the classes. 

12. Organizing and maintaining an 
efficient force of teachers. 

13. Purchasing and recommending 
materials and equipment for commer- 
cial classes. 

14. Establishing and maintaining 
effective working relations with other 
departments. 

15. Preparing and directing pro- 
grams for improvement of the teaching 
force. 

16. Promoting school exhibits and 
contests. 

17. Dealing with continuation and 
evening schools. 

18. Providing for stocks of supplies 
for training purposes. 

19. Preparing standard qualifications 
and requirements for use in selecting 
teachers. 

20. Selecting, placing, transferring, 
rating, and promoting commercial 
teachers. 

21. Providing for employment and 
follow up of commercial students. 

About 94 per cent of the commercial 
directors and supervisors performed 
the first two duties listed above while 
only about 38 per cent performed the 
last two duties. The duty of promoting 
and explaining the aims of business 
subjects to the public was performed 
by about 88 per cent of the directors 
and supervisors. 


Regarding the responsibilities of 
commercial directors and supervisors 
no uniformity has been ros. among 
them. About 78 per cent of them stated 
that they were directly responsible 
to the superintendents; however, they 
also stated that they could only sug- 
gest and recommend changes for im- 
provement. Only 22 per cent reported 
that they ranked above principals in 
all matters pertaining to commercial 
education. This leads one to conclude 
that superintendents have a tendency 
to make staff advisers of commercial 
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supervisors and directors, with very 
little line authority. 

City superintendents answers to ques- 
tionnaires.—According to city superin- 
tendents of public schools the chief 
duties of commercial directors and 
supervisors are as follows: 

1. Supervising commercial teaching. 

2. Selecting and organizing materials 
and equipment. 

3. Selecting and organizing subject 
matter. 

4. Carrying out clerical duties. 

5. Assisting in carrying out the edu- 
cational policy of the community. 

6. Testing and measuring. 

7. Experimenting. 

8. Rating teachers. 

All of the superintendents reporting 
stated that one duty was the supervi- 
sion of commercial teaching. This leads 
to the conclusion that many superin- 
tendents regard these supervisors as 
general supervisors whose important 
task is supervision of the teaching act. 
Less than 50 per cent of the city super- 
intendents reported that they held 
these special supervisors responsible 
for rating teachers. 

A summary of all data.—In summartiz- 
ing the data from all sources—litera- 
ture, reports of directors and super- 
visors, and reports of city superintend- 
ents, the arrangement is according to 
frequency of mention. Table 2 has been 
arranged to present the chief duties of 
directors and supervisors of commercial 
education whieh: has received support 
from all three sources of information, 


TABLE TWO 
Chief Duties and Responsibilities of Di- 


rectors and Supervisors of Commercial Edu- 
cation as Supported by all Data 


Frequency 


Duty or responsibility of Mention Rank 


Carrying out clerical duties eis sie SERS eer 
Selecting and organizing materials and 
equipment 2 ee ee ee 
Reporting directly to superintendent 30 3 
Supervising the teaching act - - 27 4 
Sdicting and organizing subject matter 25 5 


Assisting in carrying out the educational 


policy of the community - - 2 § 
Experimenting oe eae 
Testing and measuring results - 19 8 
Selecting and organizing staff of teach- 

ers Se ee 
Rating teachers - 5 2 fe 5 10 
Directing a staff of supervisors  - 5 10 
Studying for self-advancement - 4 12 
Teaching a part of the time - 233 


The chief duties and responsibilities 
of directors and supervisors of commer- 
cial education as supported by all data 
show several salient features: 

1. The duty that ranks highest is 
that of carrying out clerical duties. 
The school officials expect such super- 
visors to aid in carrying out adminis- 
trative duties in so far as they pertain 
to commercial work. 

2. It seems to be a general rule that 
these supervisors select equipment to 
be used in their departments. 

3. They are usually responsible to 


the superintendents directly or to an 
assistant superintendent. They do not 
dictate to principals, however. Their 
function is in the nature of an advisory 
capacity. 

4. They are generally responsible 
for supervising the teaching act as it 
relates to commercial work. 

5. They must select and organize 
subject matter. 

6. Quite often they assist in carry- 
ing out the educational policy of the 
community by addressing teachers and 
business men during association meet- 
ings. 

7. No more than one-half of them 
do testing and measuring to get the 
results of pupils progress or to classify 
the pupils. 

8. Less than one-half of them select 
teachers and organize the staff of 
teachers, but they do have the responsi- 
bility of keeping up the morale of the 
commercial teaching staff after the 
teachers are hired by superintendents 
and board members. 

g. A small per centage of them rate 
teachers. 

10. Very few schools have commer- 
cial directors who direct other com- 
mercial supervisors. 

11. They do not expect to teach ex- 
cept for demonstration purposes. 


Comparison of the chief duties and re- 
sponsibilities of directors and supervisors 
of commercial education with those of the 
general supervisor.—By comparing the 
chief duties of the general supervisor 
with those of the men, ln 
visor it will be seen how much they 
differ. Table 3 shows this comparison. 


TABLE THREE 
Comparison of the Chief Duties and Respon- 


sibilities of Directors and Supervisors of 
Commercial Education With Those of the 
General Supervisor 


ae Rank 
Duty or responsibility Commercial General 
Carrying out clerical duties - - «r 1 
Selecting and organizing materials 


andequipment - - ee ae 
Reporting directly to the Supt. a ae | 
Supervising the teaching act - - 4 2 
Soong and organizing subject matter 5 4 
Assisting in carrying out the educa- 

tional policy of the community - 5 7 
Experimenting ees 
Testing and measuring results - 8 7 
Selecting and organizing a staff of 

teachers Bee tat es Nog) le 
Rating teachers a ee 
Directing a staff of supervisors - 10 a 
Studying for self-advancement - 12 9 
Teaching apartofthetime - - 13 6 


*Delia Christine Briggs. Op. cit. Pp. 95-96. 
a Not shown in original table. 

Both classes of supervisors are alike 
in that they have many clerical duties. 
The next duty that ranks high for 
general supervisors—supervising the 
teaching act—ranks fourth for commer- 
cial supervisors. Another striking dif- 
ference is that general supervisors do a 
gteat amount of classroom teaching 
while commercial supervisors do very 
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little. The second duty of commercial 
supervisors is the selection and organi- 
zation of materials and equipment. 
This duty ranks third for general su- 
pervisors. 

As a rule commercial supervisors are 
more likely to be directly responsible 
to the superintendent. They assist in 
carrying out the educational policies 
of their respective communities more 
than general supervisors. 

In concluding this paper it seems 
that a word of appreciation might be 
extended to those who have assisted 
in making this study possible. The 
valuable assistance of directors and 
supervisors of commercial education, 
as well as the assistance of city super- 
intendents, goes to show a desire for a 
better understanding regarding the 
duties and responsibilities of these 
specialists. Without their aid this study 
would not have been possible. 


Teacher Training from 
General Viewpoint 


Continued from Page 23 


high school faculty. The young inex- 
perienced teacher who runs counter to 
them gets into trouble. It is equally 
true that communities vary tremen- 
dously in what they expect of a teach- 
er. A new teacher going into one com- 
munity may be practically forced out 
of the job because he did or did not 
get in with a certain group,or did or 
did not go to a certain church, or did 
or did not play golf, or did or did not 
join a certain bridge whist club. In 
the third place, the young inexperi- 
enced teacher of vocational education 
must become acquainted with certain 
‘tricks of the trade’’ which are 
practiced in the secondary school and 
are not practiced in college. As an 
illustration, I have seen an absolutely 
high grade mechanic, who had become 
a teacher in a trade school, utterly 
unable to get a group of 15 boys at 
work in the shop in less than an hour. 
If my point of view is sound, then 
we need very much a very careful stock- 
taking in our teacher-training pro- 
grams to determine the following 
points: 
1. What is there in SS con- 
tent which actually can be better 
taught on a preemployment than 
a agg 0 frag basis? 
What content have we in our 
teacher-training courses,which does 
not directly aid the teacher on 
the job, and what demands are 
made upon a teacher which are 
not recognized in our present 
teacher-training courses? 
3. What can be done to secure a 
better selected group? 
In the above discussion I have re- 
ferred particularly to institutional 
teacher training, because this type of 


Continued on Page 40 
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Productive Work In Trade Schools 


Continued from Page 2x 


their mechanical training to the best 
advantage in industry. To be most 
valuable to the student the training 
should be thoroughly practical. Work- 
ing conditions in the school should be 
as near as possible like conditions on 
the job in industry. The instructor 
should be a man with considerable 
industrial experience, and the student 
should be given practical productive 
jobs to do, after he has had his pre- 
liminary practice training. 

We shall arbitrarily define produc- 
tive work as the planning, designing, 
or execution of projects and jobs which 
are useful and valuable after comple- 
tion. It has this property of usefulness 
in addition to its training and instruc- 
tive value which most productive jobs 
have. Most productive work is instruc- 
tive. 

Productive work includes the con- 
struction of new projects, equipment 
or buildings and the maintenance, 
alteration and repair of projects, equip- 
ment or buildings for the school or for 
private individuals. Some concrete ex- 
amples of productive work are; clean- 
ing carbon and grinding valves, print- 
ing the school paper, painting signs 
for the ball game, installing electric 
lights, making a filing cabinet, repair- 
ing a plumbing fixture, etc. 

Purely instructive work has for its 
objective the development of mechan- 
ical skill and training necessary to do 
productive work. It is important that 
the beginner have this experience in 
the elementary principles of the trade 
and in the use of tools before he is 
given the more difficult productive 
jobs. Some examples of purely in- 
structive work are; electric wiring 
exercises, joint wiping practice, chip- 
ping and filing metal blocks, — 
and planing exercises, assembly an 
dis-assembly of automobile parts. 

Productive work as a means of train- 
ing has several advantages over purely 
instructive work. 

1. Interest. Students take more in- 
terest in a project that is to be put to 
some aot purpose than they do in 
an exercise which is to be discarded 
when it is finished and accepted by 
the instructor. There is not so much 
tendency to set up a standard for speed 
and workmanship that is just sufficient 
to meet the instructor's approval. 

2. Practical Training. The training is 
more practical where the projects are 
similar to the jobs found in industry. 
Repairing automobiles in a well equi 
ped school shop compares favorably 
with the work done in the average 
public garage, except for speed. 

3. J pe Where several productive 
jobs of a similar nature are provided, 
students may attain sufficient speed to 
make a favorable showing in industry 


soon after graduation. 

4. Economical Method. Where produc- 
tive work is done there is a more 
efficient use of materials and a con- 
siderable financial saving may be effect- 
ed. It is possible to build considerable 
equipment for school use, and in some 
cases departments may be made self 
supporting. 

oan of the disadvantages of pro- 
ductive work are: 

1. Exploitation. There may be a 
tendency to exploit the students in 
order to get jobs done and make a 
spectacular showing. It is possible for 
production to overshadow instruction. 

2. Similar Jobs. It is not easy to regu- 
late the types of jobs that come into 
the shop. A great many jobs of the 
same kind may come in and very few 
of other kinds. For instance, there may 
be a great many carbon cleaning and 
valve grinding jobs while there are 
very few repair jobs on clutches, rear 
axles, and transmissions. 

3. Competition. If productive work is 
over emphasized and students are sent 
out from the school on repair jobs or 
new construction, there may be com- 
plaints from contractors or labor or- 
ganizations. In general it is best to 
confine productive activities to the 
school, unless some agreement with 
outside interests is made beforehand. 

Several months ago a questionnaire 
was sent to members of the Trade 
School Principal’s Association asking 
for information on productive work in 
each school represented. The following 
is a copy of this questionnaire: 

“Please write me a letter stating 
what you are doing or have done in 
the way of productive work in your 
school, giving information along the 
following lines: 

1. Names of shops doing productive 

work. 

2. Typical productive projects in each 
shop. 

3. Typical productive projects done 
outside of shop and outside of 
school, if any. 

4. Approximate percentage of pro- 
ductive projects as compared with 
purely instructive projects or exer- 
Cises. 

5. Basis of charges made if work is 
done for private individual. 

6. The attitude of contractors and 
organized labor toward students 
doing work outside of school.”’ 

The response was very gratifying, 
reports from about 4o schools being 
received. These reports have been con- 
solidated and a summary submitted 
herewith for the information of mem- 
bers of the Trade School Principal's 
Association and others interested. 

In the preparation of this paper much 
of the credit is due those who were 
kind enough to — to the ques- 
tionnaire sent out a few months ago and 
we express our appreciation for this 
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hearty co-operation. In order to make 
the individual reports brief and uni- 
form and for the purpose of comparison 
it was necessary to re-arrange them in 
many cases and to condense them in 
others. In such re-arrangement some 
of the meaning intended by the writer 
of the individual reports may have 
been lost. 


TABLE 1 
POPULARITY OF PRODUCTIVE 
TRADES AS INDICATED BY 
REPORTS RECEIVED 


Name of No.of Schools Nameof No. of Schools 
Trade Giving Course Trade Giving Course 
Machine Shop...... 28 Power Sewing...... 2 
Auto Mechanics....27 Steam Engineering.. 2 
Electricity............ ay “TRIES. <6 «52 2 
Lo err ay “Tile Semen... ..--. 2 
Dealing. <i....0..5: 20 Upholstery......... r 
Cabinet Making....18 Alterations........ I 
> eee 18 Beauty Culture..... I 
i ee 15 Food Trades........ I 
Sheet Metal........ 13 Furniture Design and 
Pattern Making... .11 Modeling. ....... I 
Wood Working..... 9 Home Economics... 1 
i Cee 8 Lithography....... I 
Bricklaying........ 6 Paper Hanging..... I 
Commercial........ 3 Piseceting.......... I 
WEIMER easiest: 4 Shoe Making “cceece I 
Blacksmithing. ..... 3 Sale Textiles....... I 
BMA ic eseinss 3 Soda Fountain...... I 
Dressmaking....... 2 Spindle Carving.... 1 
FOUGUEY 4. «05.0.0 sa 2 Steam Fitting...... I 
Furniture Craft..... 2 Stone Masonry..... I 
Milline?y: «... <<<«... 2 Wheelwrighting.... 1 


A study of Table No. 1 shows that machine 
shop practice as a productive trade is taught in 
more schools than any other trade. Auto me- 
chanics, electricity, and printing are tied for a 
close second place. Other trades in which con- 
siderable production work is done are: carpentry, 
cabinet making, painting, sheet metal, pattern 
making, wood working, plumbing, and brick- 
laying. 

A study of Table No. 1 shows that 
machine shop practice as a productive 
trade is taught in more schools than 
any other trade. Auto mechanics, elec- 
tricity, and printing are tied for a 
close second place. Other trades in 
which considerable production work 
is done are; carpentry, cabinet making, 
palting, sheet metal, — making, 
wood working, plumbing, and brick- 
laying. 

A search for the reasons why these 
trades are popular subjects in voca- 
tional schools reveals the following: 

1. These trades supply the needs of 
the average community for train- 
ed mechanics. 

2. They can be taught successfully 
and rather completely in a school 
shop. 

3. Because these trades are produc- 
tive it is more economical to 
conduct such courses. 

From the list of typical projects 
submitted in these reports it seems that 
maintenance and repair work predomi- 
nates in the automobile, electrical, 
carpentry, machine, paint, and plumb- 
ing shops. New projects predominate 
in the printing, drafting, pattern mak- 
ing, cabinet making, sheet metal, com- 
mercial, and home economics depart- 
ments. 

In the study of typical productive 
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projects we have divided production 
work into two general classes, new 
projects and maintenance ot repair jobs. 
Each of these two classes may be 
subdivided into school jobs or projects, 
commercial jobs or projects and “‘by 
products’’ of instruction, as shown by 
the diagram below. 


School Projects 
New Projects Com'l Projects 


“By Products’’ 
Production y Froducts 


Work 


or Com’! Jobs 


Maintenance | con Jobs 
Repair Jobs “By Products’’ 


By school projects or jobs we mean 
work done for the school in the con- 
struction or repair of buildings or 
equipment, by commercial projects or 
jobs we mean work done for individ- 
uals or companies and for which there 
is usually a charge for the materials 
used. The “‘by products’’ of instruction 
are projects constructed by students for 
their instructive value and are used by 
the school or sold to individuals as 
the occasion arises. These “‘by prod- 
ucts’’ are constructed at such time in 
the course as to be most helpful to the 
students and are not furnished on 
special order. 


ExAMPpLes OF PropucTIVE WorK AS 
CLASSIFIED ABOVE 


New School Projects. Printed forms, 
school furniture, patterns for castings, 
electric wiring. 

New Commercial Projects. Household 
furniture, floor lamps, show cards, 
signs, printed forms, sheet metal pro- 
jects. 

New Projects as ‘‘By Products’’. Drill 
press, jackscrew, bench lathe, sheet 
metal projects, woodworking projects, 
storage batteries, bell ringing trans- 
formers. 

Repair Jobs for School. Plumbing, car- 
pentry, electrical, painting, machine 
shop. 

Commercial Repair Jobs. Automobiles, 
electric appliances, refinishing furni- 
ture. 

Repair Jobs as ‘* By Products’’. Electric 
motors, storage batteries, refinishing 
furniture. 

For a more detailed list of productive 
projects, refer to a recent report 
submitted by Lawrence Parker and 
Harvey L. Freeland on ‘‘Sources of 
Productive Jobs for Trade Classes’. 
This is a preliminary report of the 
Committee representing the State Su- 
pervisors and Teacher Trainers of the 
Central Region and is published by the 
State Board for Vocational Education 
of Topeka, Kansas. 

The third question is teed not 
clearly stated, as some did not seem to 


understand its meaning. The reason for 
including it is that doing work outside 
of the shop or outside of the building 
presents additional problems in super- 
vision. Such conditions frequently exist 


on repair jobs around the building, 
when it is necessary for an instructor 
to divide his class into two groups, 
one working in the shop and the other 
working out around the building. If 
the job is entirely outside and away 
from the building, the instructor will 
probably accompany the entire class 
and leave the shop closed. 

The reports show that in 19 schools 
the students do no work outside of the 
shop, in 15 schools the students make 
alterations and repairs or do new work 
around the building, and in 19 schools 
the students go out away from school 
to do commercial work. Three schools 
report co-operative or part time work. 

The emphasis placed on productive 
work may be indicated by the percent- 
age of this kind of work given through- 
out the course. These figures are of 
necessity only mere approximations 
and change for different years. The esti- 
mates vary all the way from nothing 
to 100%. There are twelve schools 
reporting 75% productive work, seven 
ee 90%, four report 100%, six 
schools report 50% to 65%, while six 
others report 10% to 25%. 

Where work is done for private 
individuals there seems to be a rather 
general practice to make no charge 
for labor, the material used being 
charged for at cost or cost plus 10%. 
This practice seems to be justified by 
the fact that material and equipment 
thereby are furnished for instruction 
at little or no expense to the school. 
Such an arrangement usually results 
in a plentiful supply of this kind of 
work to do, and makes it possible to 
select projects best suited to the needs 
of training. About twenty schools 
report productive work being done on 
this basis. Ten schools report work 
being done for which the regular mar- 
ket price is charged. Such a method 
has the advantage of bringing greater 
financial returns and is less liable to 
criticism from persons engaged in the 
same line of work in sales. Four 
schools add 20% to the cost of ma- 
terials used on a job, nothing being 
added for labor. 

It is important that a trade school 
maintain satisfactory relations with 
employers in industry and with mem- 
bers of trade unions. Employers in 
industry are the customers of the 
school when the boys graduate and 
go out to get jobs. These employers 
must be friends of the school if they 
are expected to use its finished prod- 
ucts,—the trained mechanic. Employ- 
ers are also in a — to be very 
helpful in furnishing material and 
equipment to the school at reasonable 
prices. They can and do encourage 
their employees to attend trade classes 
and in many instances they pay the 
tuition fee as a further evidence of 
their interest in the boy and in the 


school. This sort of friendship is very 

much worth while retaining, even if 

it is necessary to give up outside 
productive work. 

Officers and members of trade unions 
are usually willing to cooperate with 
vocational cee if properly ap- 

roached. An education committee 
rom the union may be the medium for 
making and maintaining the necessary 
contact. The formation of apprentice 
classes adds much to the value of this 
relation, as the organization members 
feel that they have a part in the 
activities of the school and that its 
facilities will be used to help rather 
than hinder them. 

A study of the reports submitted 
herewith shows eleven schools have 
active cooperation with contractors 
and organized labor, sixteen found no 
opposition, and ten have their work 
restricted to the school buildings. One 
school reports opposition to students 
doing production work of any kind, 
even in making repairs in their own 
shop. 

SUMMARY 

1. Productive work is an important 
phase of vocational training and 
should be done by students when- 
ever feasible. 

2. Purely instructive work may be 
necessary for preliminary training 
of the student, or where productive 
work is not available. 

3. Almost every trade course of in- 
struction can be made productive. 

4. Woodworking (including carpentry 
and cabinet making), machine shop, 
automobile repair, and printing are 
the most adaptable to productive 
work of all the trades reported. 

5- The construction of new projects, 
the repairs to school buildings and 
equipment, and the ‘‘by products” 
a instruction are the best types of 
productive work. 


6. The practice in most of the schools 
reporting is to make no charge for 
student labor on productive work 
done for private individuals. A 
charge of cost plus 10 percent is 
made for materials used. A higher 
rate of charges is advisable where 
production is large enough to mean 
real competition with commercial 
shops. 

7. Manufacturers, dealers, contractors, 
and labor unions are generally rea- 
sonable and willing to co-operate 
with trade schools, and it is very 
important to secure and maintain 
their good will. 

8. On account of the expense of operat- 
ing all day trade courses, produc- 
tive work on a profitable basis may 
become necessary. 

9. Productive work as such is 0! 
secondary importance. Instructioi 
comes first. 
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ILLINOIS 

The fourth annual convention of the 
Illinois Society for Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education was held at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Nov. 1 and 
2, 1929 in cooperation with the Illinois 
Home Economics Association. This 
convention was notable for large at- 
tendance, excellent programs, interest- 
ing commercial exhibits, and import- 
ant action taken at the business meet- 
ing. The two striking events of the 
business session were the adoption of 
an amendment changing the name of 
the organization to Illinois Vocational 
Association, and the election of Super- 
intendent William J. Bogan as Presi- 
dent for the coming year. 

The change of name was only for 
the purpose of securing simplification 
and brevity, and consonance with the 
name of the American Vocational As- 
sociation. It cannot be to emphatically 
stated that the organization is just as 
much interested in, and concerned 


with, all forms of practical arts edu- - 


cation, and personnel and guidance 
work, as it ever was; and that it con- 
siders those activities of equal im- 
portance with strictly vocational edu- 
cation. The emphasis on this point 
was considered so important that a 
resolution was adopted to the effect 
that, on all stationery and publications 
of the organization, the name should 
be followed by a slogan which should 
indicate the breadth of the Associa- 
tion's interests. 

The Local Committee in charge of 
all arrangements for the convention 
consisted of :— 

Co-Chairmen—Albert W. Evans, Til- 
den Technical High School; C. C. 
Willard, Phillips Senior High School; 
William T. McCoy, Curtis Junior High 
School; A. M. Paterson, Crane Tech- 
nical High School; Woodruff Almlof, 
Harrison Technical High School; Wil- 
liam H. Collins, Bowen High School; 
L. W. Wahlstrom, Francis W. Parker 
School; L. Day Perry, South Division 
Continuation School; Nellie F. Ryan, 
Hoyne Continuation school; 


The following officers and commit- 

tees were anal for the year 1929-30. 
William J. Bogan, President, Super- 

intendent of Schools, Chicago. 

Urban G. Willis, Secretary, Principal, 
The Pullman School, 250 East 11th St., 
Chicago. 

N. F. Fultz, Treasurer, Vocational 


Director, Morton Township H. S. 
Cicero, Illinois. 


Vice-Presidents 

For Agricultural Education, Edward 
J. Tobin, Supt. of Schools, Cook 
County. 

For Art Education, Mary C. Scovel, 
Chicago Art Institute. 

For Commercial Education, S. B. 
Irish, Evanston Township H. S. 

For Home Economics Education, 
Mary E. Freeman, Chicago Normal 
College. 

For Industrial Education, L. P. 
Elliott, Dir. of Industrial Ed., Peoria 
Public Schools. 

For Part-Time Education, Nellie 
Ryan, Principal, North Side Continua- 
tion Schools, Chicago. 

For Personnel and Guidance, Lila 
McNutt, Voc. Director, LaSalle-Peru 
Township H. S. 


Board of Directors 

All the Vice-Presidents 
Following Elected Members: 

L. W. Wahlstrom, Francis Parker 
School, Chicago. 

Grant Beebe, Principal, Lane Tech. 
H. S., Chicago. 

Albert F. Siepert, Dean, Bradley In- 
stitute, Peoria. 

Urban G. Willis, Pullman School, 
Chicago. 

C. L. Jordan, Asst. Prin. Waukegan 
H. § 


and the 


C. C. Willard, Principal, Phillips 
Senior H. S., Chicago. 


Executive Committee 


A. B. Mays; A. W. Evans; A. F. 
Siepert; L. Day Perry; D. W. Castle. 
o-Managers of Exhibits: L. Day 
Perry, 6024 North Oakley Ave., Chi- 
cago; L. W. Wahlstrom, 330 Webster 
Ave., Chicago. 

There was a large and interesting 
array of commercial exhibits put on 
chiefly by members of ‘“The Ship’. 

The Illinois Vocational Association 
on January 1, 1930 has 904 members, 
and is the largest state association in 
the American Vocational Association. 
Illinois also had the largest delegation 
at the A. V. A. convention in New 
Orleans. 

Members of the Illinois Vocational 
Association are pleased that one of 
their charter members, Miss Beulah 
I. Coon, Professor of Home Economics 
Education, University of Chicago, was 
elected Vice President of tne American 


Vocational Association for Home Eco- 
nomics Education. 


IOWA 

The state meeting of the lowa Voca- 
tional Association was held on Thurs- 
day .November 7, at the Hotel Savery 
in Des Moines. About 45 delegates 
met at a noon luncheon to transact the 
business of the association. Proposed 
changes in the constitution, a report 
of the legislative committee, the re- 
port of the committee on adult educa- 
tion and the election of officers were 
the main items of business. Newly 
elected officers of the association are: 
E. S. Baird of Iowa State College, 
president; R. C. Woolman, Des Moines 
public schools, vice president; Miss 
Josephine McMullen, Homemaking Su- 
pervisor, secretary-treasurer. 

Approximately 450 people attended 
the Yaa Mec Dr. C. A. 
Fulmer, director of vocational educa- 
tion in Nebraska, was the main speak- 
er. His address, ‘“‘The Measure of a 
Man” was truly inspirational. Miss 
Agnes Samuelson, in her address of 
welcome, complimented the group upon 
their action in meeting as a voca- 
tional organization and reviewed the 
history and need for vocational educa- 
tion in the public schools. Clay D. 
Slinker of the Des Moines public 
schoois, spoke of the International 
Convention for Commercial Education 
which he attended last summer in 
Amsterdam. F. E. Moore, state director 
of vocational education, summarized 
developments in different fields of 
vocational education and suggested 
plans for the further development of 
the vocational program in lowa. 

KENTUCKY 

The Kentucky State Board for Voca- 
tional Education reelected G. Ivan 
Barnes Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion for another four year term be- 
ginning July 1, 1930. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The City of Marlborough has estab- 
lished the Marlborough Shoe School 
under the directorship of Mr. James 
T. O'Connor, who is also Director of 
the Marlborough Continuation School. 
The Shoe School came into existence 
as the result of definite requests by the 
important shoe manufacturing interests 
in Marlborough; and their interest in 
this sort of training was an outgrowth 
of the success achieved by the Con- 
tinuation School in offering definite 
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trade help to pupils employed in shoe 
factories. 

The Boston Trade School (William 
C. Crawford, Director) opened this 
fall a Department of Airplane Service, 
with an enrollment of twenty bovs. 
Under the plan of training adopted, 
pupils before being assigned directly 
to airplane work, are required to have 
completed certain units of instruction 
in three other departments of the 
school: Automobile, Cabinet Making, 
and Sheet Metal. The airplane work ts 
in charge of George G. Nelson, who 
for many years has been connected 
with airplane service at the Naval 
Reserve Base at Squantum, Massachu- 
setts. The work is of a productive 
nature, and planes re-conditioned at 
the school have gone back into service. 


MICHIGAN 

Jackson has organized in its evening 
school a class for radio service men, 
the first of its kind in the state. It is 
taught by P. A. Stoll, an expert in 
radio with a doctor's degree. 

The part-time girls in the Dolsen 
School at Bay City lost to the boys in 
an attendance contest. As losers they 
gave the boys a dancing party at the 
Y. W. C. A. gymnasium. The home- 
making group planned and prepared 
the lunch, the Thursday group deco- 
rated, and the Monday group made 
all other necessary arrangements. The 
part-time teachers, Miss Ferguson, Miss 
Sturm, and Mrs. Bailey acted as chaper- 
ones. Per capita cost is of paramount im- 
portance today so please nore that the 
per capita cost of gerd was 1634¢. 

Flint is having difficulty in finding 
employment for boys and girls. Mr. 
Dodge of the Buick, Mr. Whitney of 
the Fisher Body, and Mr. Marshall of 
the Chevrolet have all talked to the 
bovs of the vocational school on labor 
conditions. They look for some im- 
provement in industrial conditions 
early in January. 

The Superintendent of the Kendle 
Bed Company, Grand Rapids, believes 
thoroughly in vocational education. 
He ale his own son to the Vocational 
School to learn a trade and cooperates 
to the fullest extent in placing boys. 

During Good Book Week all the 
part-time girls in Hamcramck who did 
not have library cards were given ap- 
plication blanks. Many girls who had 
never read library books or whose 
taste for literature was confined to 
cheap novels and trashy magazines are 
now interested in books taken from 
the school library. 

Six girls of the Hamtramck Part- 
Time School are taking work in eve- 
ning commercial classes. Their in- 
structor says they are outstanding 
students. 

Miss Dorothy Collins in charge of 
part-time classes for girls in Lansing 
reports as follows: ‘I have made a 


progress chart for the girls on which 


‘lesson being worth five 


they check the lessons they finish. 
There is a total of 175 points, each 
oints. This 
has aroused a great deal of interest and 
gives a chance for individual work and 
small group work. It is also a great 
help in making up work which has 
been missed.” 

On November 13 in connection with 
the National Education Week, open 
night was held at the Pontiac Part- 
Time School. Fifty-two girls and 
twenty boys attended. Regular work 
was carried on in typing, bookkeeping, 
clothing, arithmetic, English, and 
Foods. Pamphlets explaining the pur- 
pose of the part-time school were 
distributed. 

A most interesting conference was 
held in Webster Hall Detroit, Friday 
afternoon, December 16. Representa- 
tives from the fields of education, 
social work, employment management, 
attendance departments, the probate 
court, and the State Department of 
Labor and Industry were present. Dr. 
George E. Myers of the University of 
Michigan acted as chairman. 

Dr. William A. Haber of Michigan 
State College opened the conference 
with a beet endl on unemployment in 
general. He pointed out the fact that 
unemployment heretofore had occurred 
during periods of business depression. 
At the present time we are confronted 
with unemployment during a period 
of good business conditions we gen- 
eral prosperity. Machines are taking 
the place of man power and we are 
not yet adjusted to the new situation. 


Modern industry is endeavoring to 
overcome the effects of seasonal em- 
se gens by planning for more uni- 
orm activity throughout the year, 
particularly in the building trades. 
President Hoover has recently called 
attention to the fact that public funds 
should be spent when private employ- 
ment is at a low ebb. Seven billion 
dollars have been released for con- 
struction purposes from municipal, 
state and federal funds. 

There is a growing feeling among 
employers that they owe an obligation 
to their employees when out of work. 
The Dennison Manufacturing Company 
carries unemployment insurance and 
ays to its employees approximately 
60% of their wages during periods of 
unemployment. Some two hundred 
other employers have copied this plan. 

Unemployment seriously affects those 
under eighteen years of age for when 
there is not enough work for adults 
these young persons find it very diffi- 
cult to secure employment. 

Col. John L. Boer of the State De- 
partment of Labor and Industry re- 
viewed the laws governing juvenile 
employment and pointed out that as a 
result of the care exercised in inspec- 
tion and approval of jobs and working 
conditions the number of compensable 


t 


accidents to persons under eighteen 
during the past year in the State of 
Michigan had been only 300. Because 
of restrictions and danger of double 
compensation in case of injury employ- 


.ers are loath to employ persons under 


18 years of age. 


A. B. Lightfoot, Director of At- 
tendance and Continuation Schools in 
Flint, said that the employment situa- 
tion for juvenile wavhats had been 
growing steadily worse in his city for 
the past three years. This was due 
quite —_— to the merging of small 
firms and the unwillingness of large 
organizations to employ young inex- 
perienced workers. There are at the 
present time about 300 boys and girls 
attending the continuation school in 
Flint. Not over 15% of these are em- 
ployed. One reason is that they are 
untrained and unable to perform any 
work except common labor. The op- 
portunity for the unskilled worker is 
continually lessening and this means 
that vocational education must be 
provided for them and at public ex- 
pense. We must not lower the age of 
entrance into industry but spend time 
preparing young people for the work 
of the world. 

Alex Crockett of the psychological 
clinic of the public schools of Detroit 
pointed out the fact that 60% of the 
16 year old population is in the ninth 
and tenth grades. Something has stop- 
ped these boys and girls aa numerous 
outlets other than the schools which 
do not meet their needs should be 

tovided. Expert advice and assistance 
is necessary in helping him to choose 
the right course. 

K. G. Smith, State Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Education, pointed out that 
the age of entrance into industry was 
rising and that young persons without 
training were finding more and more 
difficulty in securing employment. Co- 
Operative courses and pe intensive 
full-time courses aiming definitely at 
employment offer the best opportunity 
at the present time for preliminary 
training. 

Peter Cummins, head of the place- 
ment department of the public schools 
said that he experienced great difficulty 
in placing persons under eighteen years 
of age due to restrictions of school laws 
and labor laws. 

A. C. Tagg of Fordson on the other 
hand cand that they were able to 
place 95% of their boys and girls 
after careful selection and preliminary 
training courses. 

Judge Hulbert of the Juvenile Court 
pointed out that the problem of deal- 
ing with young persons of low intelli- 
gence was becoming increasingly difh- 
cult. To compel a boy to attend a 
school from which he secures no bene- 
fit and which at the same time curtails 
his earnings is a questionable pro- 
cedure. 
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The conference as a whole indicated 
that the problem of employment for 
the young worker in Michigan is an 
exceedingly serious one and that there 
are various opinions as to remedial 
measures. In order that definite action 
might be taken, it was voted to ask 
Supt. Webster H. Pearce to appoint a 
committee to study the question fur- 
ther. 

The conference was held under the 
joint direction of the Department of 
Vocational Education of the University 
of Michigan, the State Department of 
Public Instruction, and the State De- 
partment of Labor and Industry. 


MISSOURI 

The organization known as the 
Future Farmers of America is becoming 
very popular in the State and there have 
been local chapters organized in more 
than half of the vocational schools in 
Missouri. At the present rate of or- 
ganizing these chapters, the entire 
State will soon be covered. 

While the program of work and 
goals to be reached vary in different 
chapters yet each group has some 
worthy measures to be accomplished. 

School officials in St. Louis have 

lanned to erect a large building to 
he used exclusively as a trade school. 
Dr. R. L. Cooley, of Milwaukee, was 
present at our annual banquet of the 
Missouri Vocational Association at 
which the entire School Board of St. 


Louis was present. They thought so . 


much of his address on that occasion 
they called him into a special con- 
ference for further suggestions con- 
cerning the establishment and promo- 
tion of the new trade school. 

The Lathrop Trade School in Kansas 
City, under the direction of Mr. O. 
H. Day, and immediate supervision of 
Mr. I. R. Anderson, as Principal, is 
enjoying the best year in its history. 
While this unique institution was in 
its infancy many years ago, it was 
presided over by Director J. C. Wright, 
now of the Federal Board and Chief 
Frank Cushman, also of the Federal 
Board, was Principal. So well did these 
men lay the fiona sort that the super- 
structure has become one of the most 
outstanding in the country. 

Our record in the central office for 
the past year in project work in Agri- 
culture shows some good results. For 
each dollar expended from State funds 
from this office, there was a return of 
$1.80 from the student’s project in- 
comes. There was an average student 
income of $84.00 for-all who com- 
pleted projects. The largest project 
income reported was by Bloomfield of 
$6,551.28. Carl Dawson, of Paris, made 
a total profit of $624.37 from his 
project which was three sows and 
thirty-two pigs. 

The high schools reporting project 
work indicate there were 36 different 
types of projects and the total number 


of students completing same was 2657. 
The most popular, judging from the 
number of students, was the sow and 
litter. 708 boys took this project, and 
the total scope was 857 sows and litters. 
The Dairy Show held in St. Louis was 
quite successful and our team from 
Braymer made a good record, although 
Ohio won first place. 

Missouri is especially fortunate in 
having two rather outstanding insti- 
tutions which lend support to the 
agricultural program located within 
her borders. These are the National 
Dairy Show which has been perma- 
nently located in St. Louis and the 
great American Royal Stock Show in 
Kansas City, the latter being the 
meeting place of the National Congress 
of Vocational students and the F. F. A. 


NEBRASKA 

Mr. Harvey L Freeland, for five 
years State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education in Nebraska, has 
resigned to accept the position of 
Director of Vocational Education and 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education in the Hawaiian Islands. 
This is a distinct promotion in salary 
and opportunity for Mr. Freeland. His 
successor has not yet been named. 

NEW YORK 

In conjunction with the Department 
of Social Welfare, the Industrial Edu- 
cation Bureau of the State Education 
Department is at work upon the re- 
equipment of the shops of the New 
York State Industrial and Agricultural 
School at Industry, New York. 

The institution houses approximate- 
ly 600 committed boys, go per cent of 
whom come from cities. For this rea- 
son it was thought by the recently 
appointed superintendent, Andrew G. 
Johnson, that more attention should 
be given to trade work. In keeping with 
this plan a central school building is 
to be constructed at a cost of $250,000 
in which regular school work will be 
given. The building will also contain 
a general metal trades shop and a 
general building trades shop which 
will be used for tryout or prevocational 
courses for pricier i 300 boys. 
Related work will also be given in 
this building. 

For boys who wish to follow agri- 
culture, instruction in that subject and 
farm mechanics will be given. About 
100 boys after passing thru clinics, 
guidance or attitude testing will go 
directly to the unit trade shops. Over 
$40,000 is being spent in equipment for 
these shops which will include the 
following trades: machine shop; auto- 
mobile mechanics; plumbing and steam 
fitting; printing; electrical; painting 
and decorating; shoe repairing; weld- 
ing and blacksmithing; clothing manu- 
facture; bread and pastry baking; car- 
pentry and cabinet making; canning; 
and laundering. All work in the shops 
will be done for the institution. 


Plans are now under way to build 
10 of 12 unit trade shops, 4o feet by 
70 feet, factory type, which will house 
the new equipment now being pur- 
chased. 

Heretofore the boys have spent not 
more than a year at the institution 
but with the proposed changes they 
will remain as long as three years to 
acquire sufficient training to enter the 
skilled trades. 

A program for Industrial Conference 
Leaderships is being conducted by the 
Industrial Bureau of the Vocational 
Education Division of the State Edu- 
cation Department in nearly 175 indus- 
trial plants in New York State. The 
service is being given in New York 
City, Poughkeepsie, Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Auburn, Cortland, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Jamestown, Niagara Falls, 
Binghamton and Elmira and has for 
its objective better trained men in the 
industrial plants of the State. 
CONFERENCE ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

AND Parent EpucaTIon 

To consider the contribution of 
home economics to the program of 
parent education was the purpose of a 
conference called by Anna E. Richard- 
son, Field Worker on Child Develop- 
ment and Parental Education of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. This meeting was held at Cor- 
nell University January 17 and 18. 
The National Council of Parent Edu- 
cation cooperated in the conference 
through Edward Linderman, Consult- 
ing Director and Flora Thurston, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. Dr. Ruth Andrus, 
Director of Parent Education and 
Marion S. Van Liew, Chief, Bureau of 
Home Economics Education of the 
State Department of Education took 
part in the conference. Representa- 
tives were invited from the home eco- 
nomics departments of all the colleges 
and universities of the state as well as 
the city supervisors. 

New City Supervisors In New York 
STATE 

Ethel Coan has been appointed city 
supervisor in Buffalo. The home eco- 
nomics work in that city has formerly 
been under the supervision of two 
persons. 

Syracuse has secured the services 
of Erica Christianson for its super- 
visory work in Home Economics. Miss 
Christianson came to Syracuse from 
Arkansas. 

Ada Colburn was appointed city 
supervisor in Binghamton, Hazel Wil- 
liams in Jamestown, and Mildred 
Goheen in Hornell. 

Ciry Supervisors CONFERENCE 

The city supervisors in nineteen Cities 
in New York State are meeting twice 
a year to discuss their problems and to 
plan the promotion of home economics 
education in their respective cities. At 


the October meeting this group studied 
the contribution which other subjects 
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in the junior and senior high schools 
could make to this special subject. In 
March a program is being planned for 
the stud a industrial education of 
girls and the place of homemaking 
education in such a program. Mrs. 
Anna Burdick of Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Florence Mar- 
shall of the Manhattan Trade School, 
New York City and Helen Livingston 
of the Hebrew Technical School for 
irls in New York City will take part 
in the program. 


Summer SEssIONS FOR TEACHERS OF 
Home Economics 

Cornell University is offering to the 
home economics teachers of New York 
State special summer session courses 
which may be taken to meet the State’s 
requirement for a permanent vocation- 
al certificate and also to contribute to 
the requirement for a Masters Degree. 
Opportunities are offered these teach- 
ers to major in one of several lines, 
Household Management, Nutrition, 
Household Arts, Child Development, 
Education. Since this is planned es- 
pecially for the home economics teach- 
ers now in service in New York State, 
many teachers are availing themselves 
of this opportunity. 
HomeMAKING Coursgs IN Rurat HicuH 

ScHOOLS 

The small schools of New York 
state have formerly found it difficult 
to establish home economics courses 
because of the expense involved for 
equipment and supplies. This diffi- 
culty was overcome through the -_ 
sage of a State law in 1927 providing 
for the creation of central rural dis- 
tricts enabling the central schools of 
those districts to provide elementary 
and high school education at reason- 
able tax rates. With the additional 
state aid provided, many districts be- 

an to introduce homemaking courses. 
4 all districts where new schools are 
being built, : is being planned for 
the homemaking work and_ proper 
equipment. It is in this type of school 
that the larger number of new depart- 
ments were established this past year. 

A HomeMAKING CENTER FOR STUDY 

A rare opportunity is offered the 
teachers of Home Economics in New 
York State to visit the Homemaking 
Center of the State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. On the 1oth floor of the 
Grand Central Palace a continuous 
exhibit of all things of interest to the 
woman of the home is free to anyone 
who wishes to register. Here can be 
seen the newest textile materials for 
house and clothing, new stoves, gas 
and oil heaters, kitchen equipment and 
utensils, the latest styles for the home 
and business woman, furniture, rugs 
and blankets. A complete apartment 
is on exhibition showing modern fur- 
nishings of many kinds. Teachers of 
the state are free to take classes there 
to study several or all of the various 


departments. If sufficient notice is 
sent, lectures on special subjects can 
be arranged for. 

Since the cost of keeping up-to-date 
in equipment for homemaking work 
is beyond the budget of most school 
boards, the availability of this center 
is of value to the teachers and pupils 
of the state. A tea room whose equip- 
ment is constantly on exhibit is avail- 
able for lunch and dinner. 

Brooxtyn To Get New TECHNICAL 

Hicu Scnoou 

A technical high school costing six 
million dollars and seating 5500 pupils 
will soon be built in the city of Brook- 
lyn, New York, making it the largest 
and most expensive school structure 
ever erected in that city. Technical 
and industrial work as well as academic 
training will be given but the school 
will not function as a trade school. 
It will take the place of the present 
technical high school which was built 
in 1922. 

The school building will be seven 
stories in height, collegiate Gothic in 
style and will have the unusual feature 
of an interior broadcasting system con- 
necting the 230 classrooms with the 
prtincipal’s office. An auditorium seat- 
ing 3000 students with the equipment 
of a modern theatre will be provided. 

Courses will be offered in aeronautics 
and radio broadcasting, communica- 
tions, industrial arts, architecture and 
building construction, chemistry, elec- 
tricity, structural design and fabrica- 
tion, machine construction and design. 

The general aim of the school is to 
give good preliminary training to 
boys expecting to enter the industrial 
world or the technical professions. 
Pupils from all five boroughs of New 
York City will be enrolled. 

In speaking of school demands Dr. 
Coulston, the principal said “‘Owing 
to the demands of special courses in 
the last two years, high standards in 
mathematics and applied science must 
be maintained. The pupil is taught to 
know the materials and processes of 
construction in the many shop courses 
during the first two years. This is an 
all-important factor in training the 
future industrialist and engineer. This 
knowledge is put to very practical use 
in omeeil courses in the last two years 
in the school, when the student de- 
votes a major portion of his time to 
one line of technical work.” 

New York State Epucation Depart- 
MENT Issues OuTLINE ON Epuca- 
TIONAL AND OccuPATIONAL Op- 
PORTUNITY 

University of the State of New 
York Bulletin number 931, ‘‘Study of 
Educational and Occupational Oppor- 
tunity’’ has just come from the press. 

The purpose of the Bulletin is to aid 
teachers and administrators who wish 
to organize guidance instruction in 
the Junior High School. It is presented 


a 
T 


in the form of an outline for use of 
counselors for group counseling in the 
class room. The objectives as stated in 
the introduction are: ‘‘to assist pupils 
in orienting themselves to the duties 
and responsibilities of school organiza- 
tion; to encourage and develop worthy 
habits of work and conduct; to enlarge 
pupils visions of educational and oc- 
pe gnc opportunity; to furnish pu- 
pils with information regarding school 
courses, and their advantages and to 
encourage the ot of a school 
program; and finally, to encourage 
pupils to remain in school until they 
are fitted to enter occupational life.”’ 

The Bulletin is divided into three 
parts, the first dealing with the pupil 
and his school; the second, with the 
pupil and his future; the third, with 
the school and the pupils future. Fol- 
lowing these divisions two pages of 
reference books for teachers and coun- 
selors are given. A selected bibliography 
on guidance completes the outline. 


Part one of the Bulletin deals with 
the pupil from an introspective point 
of view. It shows how schools differ 
from those of earlier times which 
makes it necessary for the boy or girl 
to broaden his viewpoint, become ac- 
quainted with teachers and learn how 
to use the school and its facilities. 
The concluding section of this division 
charts the way for success in school. 

The second part of the Bulletin 
peers into the future of the pupil. 
What is he or she going to attempt 
after school work has been completed? 
Why do people work? Are workers 
sacehageanial? This is followed by a 
consideration of several classes of oc- 
cupations—their duties, responsibili- 
ties, requirements, and possibilities. 
A section on self analysis completes 
this division. 

OHIO 


Oxto’s ProGraM oF IMpRovING Fore- 
MANSHIP 
E. L. Heuscu 
Supervisor, Trades and Industries, State 
Board for Vocational Education 

The Ohio program of Foreman Con- 
ference Leadership and Foremanship 
extends over a six-year period. During 
that time, five hundred and fifty-two 
men have enrolled in Conference Lead- 
ership courses for the purpose of pre- 

aring themselves to act as Conference 
aders of groups of foremen. Ap- 
proximately twenty-five hundred fore- 
men have been enrolled in classes con- 
ducted by trained leaders. 

A noteworthy feature of the Con- 
ference Leader program has been the 
issuance of a Conference Leadershit 
diploma by the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education to such men who havc 
satisfactorily completed the Leader 
ship course and have successfully con 
ducted foremanship conferences in the 
industry. Upon this diploma, a cer 
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tificate is issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, good for one year 
and renewable yearly upon recom- 
mendation of the Industry the State 
Supervisor and the State Conference 
Leader. This certificate permits the 
trained Conference Leader to be paid 
from Federal, State or Local funds for 
conducting plant foremanship con- 
ferences. 
OKLAHOMA 

Paul W. Chapman, state director of 
vocational education of Georgia, and 
newly elected president of the A. V. A., 
will address the Oklahoma Vocational 
Association and some of its divisions 
on the occasion of the annual Okla- 
homa Education Association meeting 
at Oklahoma City on February 6-8. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Keystone Brancu oF F. F. A. 

During the Annual State Vocational 
Conference at Eagles Mere in June, 
1929, the supervisors of agriculture 
adopted a constitution and by-laws for 
the Keystone Branch of the Future 
Farmers of America. Since the adoption 
of this constitution and by-laws twenty 
local chapters have been organized. In 
these local chapters there is. a total 
membership of 330 farm boys who are 
pursuing courses in vocational agri- 
culture. 

Some of the outstanding features of 
the programs in these chapters are as 
follows: opening thrift savings ac- 


counts; building hot-bed on school . 


— promoting short course; con- 
ucting survey as basis for starting 
part-time instruction; holding a junior 
project round-up; improving school 
grounds; holding a project banquet for 
boys and parents; giving an agricul- 
tural play; conducting a project tour; 
planting at least one acre of forest 
seedlings; holding community fair; 
boosting department of agriculture; 
conducting a vacation tour to study 
the agriculture in other states; givin 
demonstrations before the local P. T. 
A.; sending teams to the State Judging 
and Demonstration Contests. 

Iota Lamspa SicmMa Hotp DINNER 

The Alpha Chapter of the Iota 
Lambda Sigma Fraternity of Industrial 
teachers in Pennsylvania plan to hold 
a dinner meeting in Harrisburg on the 
evening of January 24. The City Di- 
rectors of Vocational Education, in 
Pennsylvania, will be their guests. 

C. E. Kartson Diss 

Claus E. Karlson, Director of Indus- 
trial Education in Cheltenham Town- 
ship died recently while at work in 
his office. Mr. Karlson was fifty-nine 
(59) years old and continued to be an 
active leader in Industrial Education 
in Pennsylvania until the time of his 
death. Mr. Karlson was trained as a 
Lloyd instructor and was a pioneer in 
Industrial Education in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Donald A. Harding, an instructor 
in the Cheltenham Township Schools 


has been selected as Acting Director of 
Industrial Education succeeding Mr. 
Karlson. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE Project ConTEsT 
The fifth annual State Project Con- 
test will close December 16th, 1929. 
The eighty-five vocational schools and 
departments which were in operation 
last year in addition to the thirteen 
County Supervisors who were on the 
job during the school year of 1928-29 
entered all of their projects which met 
the minimum State Project Contest re- 
quirements in this contest last spring. 
A total of nineteen hundred twenty- 
eight projects met these minimum re- 
quirements and at the close of the pro- 
ject year, December 16th, each of these 
supervisors will be ee with a 
project score card which will be used 
in scoring his projects. The pupil's 
project record book along with the 
score card for the same will be for- 
warded to the Vocational Division, 
Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg, in competition for gold, silver 
and bronze medals and appropriate 
ribbons for the highest ten projects 
in each of thirteen different types of 
projects. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE PROJECT CONTEST 


1929 
SCORE CARD 
Type of Project....... Se COE eee 
Name of Pupil........ | eee ere ee 
Max. 
ITEM Value Score 


1.*For each month project was catried 1 12 
2. For each 20 hours of self-labor on 


WN ht he dec caewnscesecess I 15 
3. For each 25 cents pupil's labor in- 

COMMIS OP BM on oc oc cn sec ske I 10 
4: For oak te of pupil labor income 1 25 


5- For each 15 cents of net profit per 

each dollar invested............. I 12 
6. For each 10% increase in production 

over State average (or other set 

MON 5 doe swansnacuaaecauau I 10 
7. For each exhibition of the products 

of project at any pra, Fair or 

Show. (Project story should give 


CUD eis aoasdssaseecess 3 6 
8. For project ownership: 

PGE QWIMESIIETS 6.6 505.05 i000 cee Io 10 

HalbOwaerlg: «<<... <0.50ccce 5 

"TORRE OR bo ik cececeas 100 


SUE WNNON SOON ooo on ore cc nscocn ss 

(Using above score card. Fractional parts of the 

score should be in decimals to nearest hun- 

dredths. e. g. 6.67) 

*Plant projects will be limited to a score of 6. 
The Project Record must include a carefully 

organized plan, a record of at least five super- 

visors’ visits with comments, and well written 

story to qualify for the State Project Contest. 
I hereby certify that the above information is 

correct to the best of my knowledge: 

COMME. steddanaseuscnasccastyecs Supervisor 

Ee Cee eee eT Pe er Pupil 


DirEcTIONs FOR ScoRING Projects 

1. The duration of the project will 
be found on Page 3 of the senior —— 
book. Plant projects will be limited 
to a score of 6. 

2. The hours of self-labor (C, Page 
28) should be divided by 20. 

. The labor income per hour is 

found by dividing L on Page 29 by the 
hours of self-labor as found in C, Page 


28. This income per hour is then 
divided by .2s. 

4. The pupil’s labor income, (L, 
Page 29) is divided by 4o. In partner- 
ship projects include only the pupil’s 
share of the net profit. 

5. The number of dollars invested is 
found by adding Item A (excluding 
any real estate) to Item B as found on 
Page 28 of the Project Record Book. 
This sum is then divided into profit as 
found in Item G, Page 29. This gives 
the profit per dollar invested and this 
is divided by .zs. 

6. Use the following standards of 
production: Dairying, 4,000 pounds of 
milk or 160 pounds of butter fat; 
Potatoes, 200 bu. per acre; Corn, 40 
bu. shelled; 56 pounds per bu., 80 bu. 
ears; 70 pounds per bu.; Wheat, 20 bu. 
per acre; Oats, 35 bu, per acre; Buck- 
wheat, 20 bu. per acre; Poultry, 100 
eggs per year, 501% of chicks reared to 
12 weeks; 50% hatch of eggs set; Bees, 
12 pounds comb or 50 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey per colony; Swine, % 
pound gain per pig per day fed; Truck, 
$200.00 per acre value of crop. 

7. This may be obtained from the 
project story or ribbons or medals at- 
tached. 

8. This is obtained from the plan or 
story or attached contract. 

Exuisits REQuIRED 

Potatoes: 32 Tubers should be sent 
between December roth and 15th. 

Grains: Corn, ten ear samples; Wheat, 
Oats, Buckwheat, etc., two quart 
samples. 

City Directors In PENNSYLVANIA MEET 

City Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania are being called 
to a State wide conference for two days 
on January 23 and 24, 1930. This meet- 
ing will be held in the Department of 
Public Instruction at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Administrative and advisory 
iene will be taken up at this con- 
erence. 

ForEMAN LEADER TRAINING CONFER- 
ENCE IN PiTTsBURGH 

A selected group of men from indus- 
try will enter upon a training program 
in Conference Leading at the University 
of Pittsburgh beginning in January. 
These men will be representatives of 
the largest industries in Western Penn- 
sylvania. Doctor G. D. Whitney of 
the University of Pittsburgh and the 
Department of Public Instruction will 
cooperate in arranging for this con- 
ference. Mr. G. A. McGarvey, Agent 
of the North Atlantic Region of the 
Federal Board, will lead the conference. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 

State Epucation AssociaTION 

The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association was 
held in New Castle on December 26 
and 27. Among the speakers at the 
general session meeting were Doctor 
James H. Green, Manager, Coopera- 
tive Department, The Studebaker Cor- 


Continued on Page 42 
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NEW JERSEY 

TRADE AND INDustRIAL EDUCATION 

A new addition to the Paterson 
Vocational School has made available 
increased facilities for both day and 
evening classes. This addition besides 
providing a number of new shops has 
afforded excellent opportunities for 
actual trade work for the pupils in the 
day school. The walls, roof and rough 
flooring were constructed under con- 
tract, but through agreements with 
contractors and organized labor the 
installation of finished floors, interior 
partitions, plumbing, steam-fitting, and 
electric wiring was left to the pupils 
in the building trades courses. It is 
interesting to note that the transformer 
vault was constructed jointly by jour- 
neymen electricians and omg of the 
electrical department of the all-day 
vocational school. 

Last year plans were made by the 
Rahway Board of Education for the 
establishment of a part-time coopera- 
tive course in the Rahway High School. 


In initiating this work careful at- 
tention was given by the local super- 
visor of vocational education to se- 
lecting pupils for this course and as- 
signing them to the trades of their 
choice. The plan was inaugurated 
with 14 teams of 28 boys who were 
placed in 9 different trades. One boy 
spends a week in industry, while his 
team mate attends school. At the end 
of the week the boys change places. 
The instruction during the school 
period is given in a special course and 
includes the mathematics, science and 
drawing necessary for success in carry- 
ing out the trade operations. The non- 
vocational subjects which also form a 

art of the course embrace industrial 
Siseuny and civics, English, general 
mechanics and physical education. The 
time devoted to the teaching of re- 
lated vocational subjects is approxi- 
mately the same as that given to the 
non-vocational subjects. Not only are 
these boys securing in this way a 
thorough education, but, meanwhile, 
they are earning more than it costs. 
Last year the wages for the group 
amounted to approximately $6,000. 
It is expected x the plan will be 
expanded during the coming year by 
the addition = approximately thirty 
more students. This practice will be 
continued until about 90 boys are en- 
rolled in the cooperative course. When 
the maximum enrollment has been 
reached, a study will be made to 
determine the need for further expan- 
sion. 

A new departure in apprentice train- 
ing in the state is the establishment of 
part-time classes in the bricklaying 
and plastering trades in Essex County. 
These boys are now attending classes 
during working hours instead of at 
night as heretofore. This makes it 
possible to give more effective instruc- 


tion, as the pupils are better fitted 
physically and mentally than they are 
at night after a hard day of labor on 
the job, followed by considerable time 
spent in travelling to their homes and 
returning to the evening school. As 
the beneficial results of the present 
movement in Essex County are recog- 
nized, it is hoped that part-time classes 
of this type will spread to the other 
industrial sections of the State. 

A very successful course for radio 
maintenance and repair men is operat- 
ed in the Atlantic City Evening Voca- 
tional School. With the rapid develop- 
ment of the radio industry, which has 
given us the radio set with complicated 
electrical circuits and electro-mechan- 
ical equipment, has come the need for 
expert repair and maintenance workers 
who can replace and adjust such 
equipment so that it may function as 
it has been designed to do. 

Agricultural Education 

At the New Jersey State Grange 
meeting held in Atlantic City on 
December 3-5, boys from vocational 
agriculture departments in the high 
schools of the state received awards 
totaling $100 as prizes in a farm project 
contest that has been in operation for 
the last year. The farm projects in- 
cluded enterprises dealing with crops, 
livestock, and records and accounts 
for those boys living on farms, and 
farm experience of the hired-man type 
for boys living in town. In awarding 
the prizes, the state was arbitrarily 
divided into three regions—northern, 
central, and southern—and the enter- 
prises in each region were judged as 
separate classes. Certain state-wide 
prizes were also awarded. An objective 
score card was used in judging the 
projects. This tie-up with the State 
Grange is of mutual advantage both to 
the schools and the Grange. It not 
only stimulates interest in project 
work among the boys, but gives the 
Grange members an opportunity to 
learn about the work we are doing in 
vocational agriculture. 

The ten boys who were awarded the 
State Farmer degree at the annual 
meeting of the Future Farmers of 
America in October are to receive 
further recognition. The Pennsylvania 
Farmer and the American Agriculturist 
have invited them to the Master Farmer 
banquet to be held at Trenton during 
the so-called Agricultural Week in 
January at which time they will be 
presented to those in attendance as 
State Future Farmers along with the 
Master Farmers who are awarded this 
distinction by these farm papers. 

During Agricultural Week the super- 

isors and teachers of vocational agri- 
culture will hold a conference with the 
officials of the State Department of 
Agriculture for the purpose of formu- 
lating a plan of a work for 
the coming year. The two organiza- 


tions have been working together in 
many ways for several years and the 
purpose of this conference is to strength- 
en the cooperative efforts of the two 
state departments and to try to dis- 
cover additional ways in which they 
can help the farm people of the state. 

Demonstrating the proper methods 
of grading and packing fruits and 
vegetables is one activity in which the 
schools and the State Department of 
Agriculture are cooperating this win- 
ter. Mr. A. B. Rose, a specialist from 
the Bureau of Markets of the State 
Department of Agriculture, is visiting 
each vocational agriculture depart- 
ment and showing the boys how to 
grade and pack their produce. Apples, 
potatoes, and sweet potatoes are the 
commodities stressed this year. Mr. 
Rose also attends evening meetings for 
farmers that are staged by the voca- 
tional teachers and the county agents. 

Tractor courses for farmers are in 
operation in New Jersey this winter. 
A special instructor, employed for 
December, January and February, is 
giving two-week courses in six centers. 
The plan followed is for the farmers to 
bring their tractors to the meeting 
place, take them down and reassemble 
them with new parts where such are 
necessary. This work, of course, is 
preceded by demonstrations and ex- 
planations by the instructor accom- 
panied by discussions by the men. This 
is the third year tractor courses have 
been given in New Jersey. The in- 
structor is Mr. D. D. Balliet of Perrys- 
ville, Ohio, a practical farmer and a 
graduate of the Ohio State University. 
We are indebted to State Supervisor of 
Agriculture Ray Fife for lending Mr. 
Balliet to us. 

Evening courses other than the 
tractor courses are also in operation in 
our state this winter. Our two county 
vocational schools of agriculture have 
a total of eighteen courses meeting at 
regular intervals. These include in- 
struction in poultry, vegetables, and 
dairy work. Several of the high school 
departments are also offering courses. 
These deal chiefly with dairy, poultry, 
fruit and vegetables. The Camden 
County Vocational School is conduct- 
ing an evening course for florists. 

The teachers of agriculture are spend- 
ing six Saturdays at the State Agri- 
cultural College this winter, where 
they are enrolled in a 2-point graduate 
course in Agricultural Education. Pro- 
fessor A. G. Waller of the Agricultural 
College faculty will assist the State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
in giving this course and will stress 
some of the problems of New Jersey 
agriculture as evidenced by a state- 
wide agricultural survey he has mace 
during the past four years. Professo: 
Waller is head of the Department o! 
Agricultural Economics of the College. 

Florist and nursery establishment: 
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are increasing rapidly in numbers in 
New Jersey. Realizing this trend in 
our agriculture, the Vocational Divi- 


sion of the State Department of Public . 


Instruction is making a study of the 
possibilities of offering instruction in 
floriculture and landscape work in the 
schools. Try-out courses have been 
established in two centers—one in a 
county vocational school and the other 
in a high school agricultural depart- 
ment. Both are functioning very satis- 
factorily. Boys from both are entering 
the industry and making a success. 
There is a demand for this work in 
other schools of the state and more 
such courses will be established, pro- 
vided qualified teachers can be secured. 
The big limiting factor in this work is 
the few teachers available. 
Vocational Education for Girls 

The Essex County Vocational School 
for Girls has become an industrial 
rather than a home economics school 
with a considerable number of trade 
preparatory courses. It has one*’ general 
course’’ in which home economics in- 
struction is given to a special group. 
The trade preparatory courses are com- 
mercial design, dress-making, milli- 
nery, power-machine operating, mani- 
curing with care of the hair and skin, 
training of dental assistants, office 
practice, tea room work, and coopera- 
tive training with both the depart- 
ment stores and hospitals. The regis- 
tration has been limited by lack of 
space in spite of the fact that three 
annexes have been opened to relieve 
overcrowding. Next September the 
school will be housed in a new building 
with adequate facilities for the present 
courses and opportunity to develop 
new work. 

Atlantic City has two all-day voca- 
tional schools for girls. These are both 
organized as vocational home econom- 
ics schools with trade departments. 
Training for trade dressmaking, office 
practice, and manicuring with care of 
the hair is given at both schools. The 
growth of these schools will, to a 
certain extent, depend on the oppor- 
tunities which they can offer girls to 
prepare for employment. In a resort 
city which has no industries the 
organization of such courses is a 
difficult problem. 

General home economics is now con- 
ducted in about 175 school districts as 
a part of the general school program. 
The total registration is approximately 
100,000. Food and clothing are the 
subjects in which instruction is gen- 
erally given. This represents a much 
wider range of subject matter than 
instruction formerly designated as Do- 
mestic Art which was usually limited 
‘o cooking and sewing. In broadening 
the scope of instruction from cooking 
and sewing to food and clothing, the 
school is endeavoring to give the girl 
some knowledge of the varied factors 


which are more and more entering into 
successful home management. Food and 
clothing as factors in health is the 
subject to which special attention is 
given. In the foods work the three 
most effective projects are the height 
and weight charts, better selection of 
meals in the school lunch, and devices 
to increase the use of milk, fruit, and 
green vegetables. The height and weight 
charts have been used in a number of 
schools to direct attention to over- 
weight and underweight. The classes 
have not only planned diets to correct 
these conditions but cooked the differ- 
ent foods and served demonstration 
meals. The efforts of the girl to im- 
prove her physical condition have often 
educated her mother, and this has re- 
acted favorably on the family diet. 


Health habit charts are used as an 
incentive for pupils to increase the 
amount of milk, fruit, and green vege- 
tables as well as to acquire other health 
habits of sleep, fresh air, exercise and 
cleanliness. 

Clothing is a more difficult subject 
in which to organize health instruc- 
tion. Style is the controlling factor in 
this field, and style and health are 
sometimes in direct opposition. One 
health project was very cleverly or- 

anized to utilize the “‘style factor’’ 
in securing better posture. Emphasis 
was placed on the importance of an 
erect catriage in showing off a dress. 
Round shoulders are not only difficult 
to fit but the “‘sagging type’ to which 
they belong seldom wears clothes with 
style or good effect. Shoes and their 
relation to posture and health were 
another feature of clothing-health in- 
struction. 


A personal development course in 
home economics designed to give in- 
struction on the basis of a girl's per- 
sonal needs in such home economics’ 
subjects as food, clothing and family 
and social relationships has been set 
up at the Jersey City Normal School 
as a part of the professional training of 
elementary school teachers. Its purpose 
is to cultivate a better pret. of 
personal habits and supply the social 
background which contributes to poise 
and refinement. A course of this kind 
is especially desirable for girls coming 
from homes where there is little ap- 
preciation of gracious living. 

With this end in view the instruc- 
tion in food subjects is planned to give 
better food habits rather than skill in 
cookery. The function of food in the 
body, food as a factor in health and 
the selection of food in the three daily 
meals are important points in this in- 
struction. 

‘“Marketing’’ is included in the 
course, but it is organized on a per- 
sonal — plan rather than along 
the more familiar lines of ‘‘marketing 


for the family’’. Such instruction has 


ao 
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for students a very practical value 
since a certain amount of every teach- 
er’s salary is spent for food. If she does 
not live at home she buys her meals. 
In either case she generally supple- 
ments her meals by miscellaneous pur- 
chases of fruit, candy, soda, ice-cream 
and other sweets and pastry. An un- 
derstanding of just what she gets in 
each purchase will be much more 
effective than lectures or advice in 
helping a student keep her food ex- 
penditures in proper proportion. 

Meal preparation stresses cleanliness 
in handling food, the orderly serving 
of simple meals the conventionalities 
which a well-bred woman observes at 
the home table and in public eating 
places. These are things with which 
many girls are unfamiliar. This is 
especially true if they happen to come 
from homes where the family seldom 
sits down together to eat in an orderly 
fashion. And such homes are by no 
means uncommon. 

Good grooming and a well planned 
wardrobe is the aim of instruction in 
clothing when taught as a personal 
development course. To the girl who 
must achieve this on a limited income, 
skill with her needle is an asset. This 
does not necessarily mean that she 
must make her own clothes but she 
will find it an economic advantage, if 
not a necessity to be able to sew sufh- 
ciently well to keep her clothes in 
repair, to make alterations and to do 
small make-over jobs. The experience 
gained from making one or two dresses 
under competent instruction will give 
her an appreciation of line and style 
suited to her own needs. 

More important than skill in con- 
struction to the girl who must make a 
good appearance is judgment and taste 
in selection. To develop these elusive 
qualities is difficult. It can be done to 
a certain extent, however, under skill- 
ful direction by means of class discus- 
sion and the intelligent use of illustra- 
tive material. 

Equally important to the prospective 
teacher is an appreciation of the fact 
that good grooming can be achieved 
only through attention to details in 
the care of the person, care of clothes 
and the selection of the wardrobe. For 
such instruction no textbook can be as 
effective as the example of a well- 
groomed teacher of clothing. 

Parallel to the instruction in clothing 
which has been outlined, students are 
taught to make their own clothing 
budgets. This is one of the most effect- 
ive means of teaching that the correct 
ensemble which is so essential to a 
good appearance can only be secured 
by a balanced expenditure. It is also an 
economic safeguard for the young 
teacher who with her first earnings is 
tempted to make ill-advised expendi- 
tures for garments which she cannot 
afford. 
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Trade and Industrial 
Education in Ohio 
E. L. Heuscx 


State Supervisor 


I. GENERAL SuRVEY OF SITUATION WITH- 
IN THE STATE 


The statistical report indicates a 
wide range of vocational classes dur- 
ing the fiscal year. Evening classes, 
both manipulative and related, were 
held in the principal industrial cities 
of Ohio. Foremanship classes under 
trained leaders were extensively devel- 
oped throughout the State. An increas- 
ing number of coal mining extension 
classes were carried out in eastern and 
southeastern Ohio. 


The day unit trade program supple- 
mented by a cooperative plan has in- 
cluded more units and a greater en- 
rollment than during previous years. 
The cooperative enrollment has espe- 
cially increased over that of last year. 
Part-time trade extension classes have 
increased in number covering more 
units than ever before. 


Teacher training, including Con- 
ference Leadership courses, has func- 
tioned in every particular. Ohio has 
provided a systematic program for the 
professional improvement of vocation- 
al instructors in Trades and Industries. 
The State Plan makes adequate provi- 
sion for formal professional courses 
and in addition particularly provides 
informal professional assistance to in- 
structors in service. 


The outstanding development dur- 
ing the past year was the organization 
of a new program for Employee Train- 
ing in Industry. The State has been 
divided into four sections, and in each 
section a district coordinator is assign- 
ed to offer a service directly in industry 
on a part-time trade extension plan. 
All factors necessary in setting up a 
plant training program are carefully 
studied by district coordinator before 
there is any attempt to formulate a 
training program in any industry. 


For the first year in this program, 
only the smaller industrial cities will 
be offered this new service. In each 
district, a group of fifteen communities 
are indicated, and the entire effort of 
each district coordinator will be given 
to the industries in these communities. 
In such cities it would be folly to set 
up a unit trade-cooperative arrange- 
ment in the public school buildings, 
mainly, on account of placement after 
such a program is completed. There- 
fore, the employee training program 
directly in the industries will provide 
the really effective vocational training 
program in such coinmunities. The co- 
ordinators service in each industry will 
continue until such_a time that the 
course is outlined and until teachers 


are developed in each industry to carry 
on the program. After which, of course, 
a Close contact and follow-up program 
will be continued by the coordinator. 

The district coordinators are under 
the direct supervision of the State 
Supervisor of Trades and Industries, re- 
porting bi-weekly to him of all activi- 
ties during each two week period. 
Further, a general meeting at least 
once each month is called in the State 
office at which all district coordinators 
assemble for guidance and instruction 
in their programs. 

Briefly the duties of each district co- 
ordinator may be outlined as follows: 

(1) Promoting with industries an 
interest in employee education in the 
manufacturing industries. Assisting in- 
dustry in better organizing their own 
programs of training and encouraging 
such programs if not already estab- 
lished. 

(2) Assisting apprentice instructors, 
journeymen and others in Organizing 
their program of training, both manip- 
ulative and technical in character. 

(3) Instructing apprentice classes and 
follow-up programs of training after 
plant instructors have been prepared to 
continue instruction. 

@ Submitting reports, as required, 
on forms provided by the State Super- 
visor of Trades and Industries. 

II. TEacHER TRAINING. FoREMAN LEaApD- 
ERSHIP CONFERENCE 


A. Teacher Training 


A brief review of Trades and Indus- 
tries Teacher Training may be indicat- 
ed as follows: 

In July 1927, the State Board for 
Vocational Education, Division Trades 
& Industries, brought together the 
three municipal universities—Toledo 
(Northwestern Ohio), Cincinnati 
(Southwestern Ohio), and Akron 
(Northwestern Ohio),—into an agree- 
ment whereby those three centers 
should be headquarters, under direct 
supervision of State office, for voca- 
tional teacher training in Trades & 
Industries in each of the above desig- 
nated districts of the State. 


The duties of each teacher trainer in- 
clude the following: 

(1) Conducting of formal courses as 
set forth in the Ohio Plan for which 
credit on certification is provided. 
These courses shall be scheduled at 
convenient hours for teachers in serv- 
ice. 

(2) Conducting of informal special- 
ized work with individual teachers on 
the job. This type of service shall 
occupy at least thirty-five percent of 
the employed time of the teacher 
trainer. 

(3) Participating in special confer- 
ences called by State Board. 

(4) Conducting extension training, 
both formal and informal in cities in 


a 
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the district outside of teacher training 
center at least three days each week. 

(5) Submitting reports as required to 
State Supervisor of Trades & Industries. 

During the fiscal year, each teacher 
trainer averaged forty-eight hours a 
month in offering formal professional 
courses as provided in the State Plan 
for Vocational Education and forty- 
eight hours each month in putting 
over informal teacher training services. 
These figures do not include time spent 
in office work, study and travel as 
each district teacher trainer was as- 
signed both formal and informal work 
in the larger cities of each district out- 
side of his own particular center. 

The outstanding feature of the teach- 
er training program during the year, 
was that each teacher trainer followed 
up the formal work with individual 
help, much time being devoted to the 
individual classroom teachers with 
their daily problems. This informal 
participation on the part of each teach- 
er trainer has in a large measure made 
the teacher training service an effective 
and successful organization. While the 
formal courses are necessary to meet 
State certification requirements, there 
is no question but that the informal 
work involving job sheet construction, 
record systems, progress charts, meth- 
ods, courses of study, equipment, and 
demonstration teaching, were extreme- 
ly valuable and gave splendid returns. 

A number of specific teacher training 
courses were held at the State Capitol 
during the summer. Separate trade 
groups were especially provided for 
under such an arrangement. 

A week's intensive conference (6 
hours daily) was provided for teachers 
of plumbing and steam fitting. An- 
other, of like duration, for teachers of 
shop and related automotive courses. 
Another for teachers of machine shop 
work. These courses were especially 
valuable for the groups were segregated 
along the lines of each particular ac- 
tivity. 

In addition to the fall and winter 
courses in formal teacher training in 
the score of centers of Ohio, and in 
addition to the separate trade groups 
teacher training courses at State Capi- 
tol during the summer, there were 
provided summer courses (6 weeks 
term) in each of the three municipal 
universities under the instruction of 
the district teacher trainer. 


B. Foreman Leadership 


The trend in foremanship education 
is toward a more practical type. Fore- 
men want to discuss their own plant 
or departmental problems. They sec 
the need for better understanding anc 
greater knowledge pertaining to solu 
tions of their own problems. It is not 
difficult to interest foremen in fore 
men conferences when the topics art 
of a practical nature. 
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During the past year several! confer- 
ence leadership conferences have been 
conducted with an enrollment of one 
hundred ninety-two men. A_ large 
number of foremanship courses have 
been conducted serving about fifteen 
hundred foremen. 


Some of the industries served during 
the year are: Retail Meat Dealers, 
Metal Trades, Plumbing, Furniture, 
Sugar Industry, Railroad, Steel Mills, 
Sewer Pipe, Auto Industry, and Public 
Utilities. 

This year several State conferences 
were held for conference leaders. This 
type of service provides an opportunity 
for the conference leader to meet in 
conference with other experienced lead- 
ers. Topics of vital interest to those 
men were discussed. Also sample con- 
ferences were conducted by these lead- 
ers and a complete report was develop- 
ed to be given to conference leaders of 
the State. 


In addition to training leaders and 
conducting foremanship courses, there 
is carried on some supervision work in 
the nature of conducting sample con- 
ferences. Also offering suggestions on 
the development of foremanship courses 
and giving talks to groups of foremen 
or foremen clubs. 

As a result of this program, indus- 
tries are agreed that the foreman knows 
and understands his responsibilities 
better, that there is better cooperation, 


less accidents with greater apprecia- 


tion for training of apprentices. The 
foreman is a better instructor and a 
more effective worker. 

Results and requests from industry 
indicate that an expansion ot the fore- 
manship training program would be 
worthwhile and welcomed, especially 
by the men who have the responsibility 
of conducting foremen conferences. 

Ill. Grrts anp WomeEN 1n INpDUusTRY 


Through our newly developed Em- 
ployee Training in Industry program, 
Ohio will definitely meet the needs of 
girls and women in industry. 


(1) In all phases of related training 
required in performing their work in a 
satisfactory manner. 

(2) With the fundamental principles 


and theories of subjects related to their 
work. 


_ G) With applications of related sub- 
jects to their work so that the em- 
ployee in training may know the prac- 
tibility of the subject besides being 
able to find practical use for the sub- 
ject. 

One of our first programs for girls 
and women in industry involved the 
Van Horne Tube Company at Franklin, 
Ohio. Here only girls and women are 
employed. After a very thorough study 
of the plant was made by district co- 
ordinator, a training program was out- 
lined. Two of the outstanding women 


employees—one for related and one for 
shop instruction—were prepared for 
the teaching positions under careful 
instruction and supervision of district 
coordinator, these two women in- 
structors, highly qualified industrially 
because of their knowledge of the 
product of the industry, were develop- 
ed into highly qualified teachers. 


Similar programs of employee train- 
ing are being organized in industries 
throughout the State that experienced 
workers may be developed from inex- 
perienced help, thereby not only in- 
creasing production and the quality of 
the product but also assuring the em- 
ployee a higher rate of pay that neces- 
sarily follows better and greater pro- 
duction. 


IV. CommerciAL EpucaTIon 
A. Retail Selling 


Retail store service training on a 
cooperative and part-time trade exten- 
sion plan has reached two particular 
groups. 

(1) Those already employed and who 
are provided definite training supple- 
menting their daily jobs. 

(2) Those preparing for store service 
by enrolling in cooperative courses, 
alternating between store and school 
on a work-study basis. 


.B. Commercial 


A number of commercial courses in 
office work were in operation on a co- 
operative basis in such cities as Dayton, 
Cincinnati, etc. 

In a few cities, commercial courses 
were set up directly in the offices of 
industries where instruction in office 
practice was provided on a four-hour- 
a-week basis—such a -_ tam spon- 
sored by local boards of education co- 
operating with the State Beard. 


V. Summary 


The outstanding features of the pro- 
gram in Ohio may be listed as follows: 

(1) An effective program for training 
conference leaders in the many indus- 
trial pursuits such as metal working 
plants, clay products, automotive, 
sugar refining, retail meat dealers, etc. 

(2) The continued successful opera- 
tion of the teacher training program 
as set up in the Ohio Plan for Voca- 
tional Education. 


(3) The establishment of the Em- 
ployee Training in Industry service by 
the employment of district coordinators 
in the four sections of Ohio. 

(4) The many district conferences of 
teachers in service for a definite dis- 
cussion and study of their particular 
problems. 


(5) A definite provision for Research 
and Study in such items that will 
definitely ee a better program of 
Vocational Education. 
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Value of Home Projects 


Continued from Page 19 


The fundamental problem of the 
vocational home economics depart- 
ments in high schools, in colleges, in 
adult classes, is to provide, simultane- 
ously with class instruction, actual 
participation in home making both as 
a worker and as a manager, for every 
individual enrolled in these classes. 

The home project is not a device for 
getting house work done, but is an 
educational device for educating girls 
and women through home activities. 
To quote and paraphrase what Dr. 
Lyman Abbott said concerning farm- 
ing projects in the education of boys 
we may say; ‘We are not so much 
interested in what the girls can do for 
their homes, as what the homes can 
do for the girls.” 

School laboratories are desirable but 
their limitations for teaching home 
making are admitted. Home making 
education must have a four fold goal; 
to impart useful knowledge both scien- 
tific and technical which related to 
the home; to give social insight into 
and an appreciation of the home and 
of family life; to develop skill in the 
household arts; and to develop man- 
agerial ability. Let us admit that the 
class room and laboratory may furnish 
adequate facilities for imparting the 
scientific information on child psy- 
chology, on clothing the family, on 
feeding the family, on housing the 
family. We may even adinit, for the 
sake of argument, that an appreciation 
of home and family life may be gained 
from the class room without contact 
with homes, but we doubt this. How- 
ever, no one will dispute the fact for 
one moment that the only way to be- 
come a skillful worker and a good 
manager in such home making respon- 
sibilities as care and training of chil- 
dren, household budgeting, meal plan- 
ning and preparation, and so forth is 
by experience. 

Teaching home making without a 
home in which to — until skill 
and managerial ability are developed 
is as absurd, though perhaps not as 
obviously absurd, as a correspondence 
course in motorcycle riding with only 
a stationary bicycle on which to try 
out the lessons. Just as a motorcycle 
rider with such training would be 
unable to ride a real motorcycle, with 
a real engine, in. real trafic without 
meeting disaster, so the girl who has 
only laboratory and class room in- 
struction finds her training inadequate 
in a real home, with real , ser mem- 


bers, and with real management prob- 
lems. Home making education is a 

ood public investment when both the 
el and the school are used as labora- 
tories, as is done in effective home 
project work in real vocational home 
making instruction. 
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ELEMENTARY TRAINING FOR BusINEss 
—(Text book and Budget of Forms) 
by F. A. Wilkes, G. M. York and C. J. 
Terrill. The Ronald Press, New York 
City. Text $1.60—Forms $1.25. 

This new text for junior business 
training is adapted to (1) pupils who 
wish to explore business training; (2) 
pee who wish to leave school early, 

ut have some business training; (3) 
pupils who may use it as a beginning 
course, but wish to continue with 
other work. 

The book is well illustrated and is 
representative of typical office pro- 
cedure at the present time. 

These authors, who are all from 
New York State, are in touch with 
business as it is done today. 

The budget forms are very helpful in 

practice work. 
Pusiic EpucaTion As AFFECTING THE 
ADJUSTMENT OF YouTH TO Lire.—Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 

Inc., New York. 


This report of the Conference Board 
is a digest of what a committee of 
high class business men and educators 
think should be studied in order to 
find out how well education is func- 
tioning in the business world. The re- 
port is a classical example of an ab- 
stract discussion of a very practical 
subject. Your editor does not feel that 
the average vocational teacher should 
attempt to read it. It is primarily in- 
tended for consumption by the philos- 
opher in the field of education. 

Our educational system in the sec- 
ondary field is spoken of as “‘sui 
generis."’ No vocational people could 
be expected to understand this. The 
committee believe that they might 
try to find out what is the matter with 
the language that young people use 
and why they cannot add, subtract, 
multiply and divide. They also feel 
that the schools may have something 
to do with the crime wave. They 
want to know why skilled mechanics 
are not turned out by the school. 
They believe the | germs wants more for 
their money and they also want to 
know why we cannot set up a statis- 
tical table and draw up a curve of ac- 
complishment. There are a few more 
things they think might be studied. 

They state that, ‘‘modern education- 
al theory holds the view that the per- 
iod of adolescence between 14 pe ge 
years of age should be devoted, in 


part at least, to adjusting the children 
to their environment.’’ That is an ex- 
cellent theory in our opinion, but must 
be translated into different terms for 
the average teacher. They admit that 
some professional educators feel that 
these aims are a trifle broad and vague. 

This committee believes that, ‘“‘it 
may be found that the arithmetic 
actually used by the vast majority of 
workers is very limited in character.”’ 
There are several people who know 
that now without a study. They think 
it may be found that foreign languages, 
history and sciences are used even less. 
They might be able to find that out. 
They do refer to, ‘‘thorough job speci- 
fications’’ which is a hopeful sign. 

We agree that there are several 
things we do not know about educat- 
ing the youth of today. We hope that 
the research in these various fields will 
help us to solve some of these problems. 
We also hope that the average teacher 
will be able to read and understand 
the reports when they are made. 


Hetp-WanTED ADVERTISING AS AN IN- 
DICATION OF THE DEMAND FoR LABOR 
—by Anne Bezanson. 

This book is the report of a study 
made of help-wanted advertising in six 
of our leading cities. The study has 
extended over a period of seven years. 
The aim of the study was to find the 
value of such advertising as an index 
of the employment needs of industry. 

The study has been well made and is 
well illustrated with graphs. The study 
shows that such advertising is a good 
indication of the employment situa- 
tion, but the study a one particular 
field of industry must be made in rela- 
tion to all others in order to under- 
stand its real import. 

Some of the interesting points brought 
out are that the renee for common 
labor in Philadelphia is constantly 
dropping and that the demand for 
machinists and tool-makers is con- 
stantly increasing. This would seem to 
indicate that our machine age is con- 
stantly demanding more skilled work- 
ers and fewer of the unskilled. 

CasEs IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF GuID- 
ANCE-—by John M. Brewer—McGraw- 
Hill Book Company—$3.00 

As the title implies this book con- 
tains 149 cases. dealing with problems 
in and plans for the administration of 
educational and vocational guidance. 

The problems are typical ones that 


arise in the administration of all high 
schools. Each one is discussed suffi- 
ciently to make the problem clear in 
the minds of the readers and then ques- 
tions are asked which would help to 
bring out the good and bad points of 
the plan or problem. 

An excellent text for an advanced 
group in a discussion course in Voca- 
tional Guidance or for the administra- 
tor in finding new ways of solving some 
of his guidance problems. 

Erriciency iv Epucation—by Wright 
and Allen, John Wiley & Sons—$3.00. 


In this book the authors bring to 
bear on the field of general education 
the experience and training as secured 
by them through their experiences in 
the specific field ef vocational educa- 
tion. 


As the title implies this text deals 
with factors that make for efficiency in 
the general program. The view points 
are quite different from those usually 
found in the field of general education, 
and therefore will be stimulating to 
those who specialize in that field. 


The authors point out in the begin- 
ning chapters that there are some parts 
of an educational program that may be 
measured and evaluated and there are 
others for which we have no method 
of measure. Their aim is to show how 
the parts that can be measured may be 
evaluated in determining whether a 
program is efficient or not. 
Errictency 1n VocaTionaL EpucaTIon 
—Wright & Allen—John Wiley & 
Sons, $3.00 

This book is a most unusual and 
excellent contribution to the cause of 
Vocational Education. This is the first 
time that a plan has been evolved for 
evaluating the work in vocational edu- 
cation on a basis other than personal 
opinion. While the plan proposed for 
evaluation is frankly not objective it 
comes nearer being so than any previous 
attempts. 


The book includes a method for 
evaluating specific courses, adminis- 
trative organization, supervisory or- 
ganization, the continuation school 
and the program of vocational educa- 
tion as a whole. It would be impossible 
in this review to do justice in trying 
to explain the details of the book 
Every administrator, supervisor anc 
teacher of vocational work should tr} 
to read it through. —Geo. K. Wells. 


Continued on Page 42 
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Ship Impressions of New Orleans 
Radioed from ye Pilot House on ye peaceful Delaware 


HEN The Ship’s anchor was 

hoisted from the mud of the 
Mississippi and our good craft headed 
about for the delta, a count of heads 
indicated that a number of the Crew 
had lingered ashore. Not really de- 
serted, just lingering behind to bask 
in Louisiana sunshine and listen to the 
noises of Canal street at two in the 
morning. One Home Economics teacher 
from Tennessee admitted that she saw 
Canal street and no longer regretted 
her inability to do relief work in 
devastated Belgium. But all quibbling 
aside, New Orleans is charming. 


One stowaway came out from a life 
boat after the pilot went ashore. He 
gave the name ok Chagas and claimed 
Georgia as residence. Imagine our 
Murad embarrassment when he gave 
his front name as Paul and as a last 
motive for clemency swore he was 
president of the A.V.A. Said he had 
put thru an incorporation. In fact 
none of the Crew believed him until 
off Savannah he jumped from the poop 
deck and swam toward some peac 
orchards blooming on the horizon. 
Nice fellow, left lots of friends aboard. 
A plate in the galley and a hammock 
forward awaits him anytime he comes 
back. Good luck to him on that A.V. A. 
business, too. 


Before we rounded Key West Ralph 
Newing catapulted toward Havana in 
the monoplane assigned to the Steer- 
ing Committee. He alibied need for 
rest after attempting to stage a Ship 
election. Candidly the Crew rumored 
plans for a job sheet on sugar cane 
cutting in Spanish. 

First Class Passenger Dennis was an 
inspiration to us at the Ship dinner. 
Ably he sketched the increasing thought 
and helpfulness bound up in the ex- 
hibits. Our colors dip to Dennis, may 
he travel far in pleasant ports. 

Well, it’s over! But as the song says, 
—‘‘the memory lingers on’’. Recollec- 
tions of a well appointed convention 
and true Southern hospitality, a round 
of meetings that were outstanding, the 
banquet speech of the President of 
Clemson College, the representative 
men in vocational and industrial arts 
that gathered from Canada to Mexico, 
Augusta to Los Angeles. And, pardon 
our blushes, but didn’t you think that 


the Crew offered quite a wealth of 
interesting booths? 


Pirate L. W. Wahlstrom as manager 
of exhibits was very helpful to us. 
Our thanks to all the local committee 
of Ludtke, Martin, Davieson, Pearce, 
Moore, Sollberger, Adams, who so 
ably gave of their time and effort 
for our convenience. The signs with a 
shiphead were an innovation, painted 
at Delgado, worthy of a frame and sub- 
dued lights. 


Friday afternoon you paid us a 
compliment in your record turnout to 
The Ship entertainment. Miss Ray 
Abrams, Principal of the Peters School 
for Girls, selected the acts, many of 
which Mr. Newing could not have 
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secured otherwise. Superintendent 
Nicholas Bauer proved a good master 
of ceremonies in introducing ‘‘Dorothy 
Dix’’ Gilman, Mrs. Schertz who trans- 
lated the thread of creole life, Mrs. 
A. B. Dinwiddie who sang lulling 
spirituals, and the jocose Walter Co- 
quille, Mayor of Bayou Pom Pom. The 
Girls of Allen High School entranced 
us with a playlet of ‘‘old Louisianne.”’ 

After the convention closed sight- 
seeing for the Crew began. Following 
their sailor proclivities, they wandered 
thru the Vieux Carre, peeped into the 
Cabildo to see where intrepid LeFitte 
had connived with Jackson, explored 
musty patios, scented the French mar- 
ket from afar, admired the miles of 
well built wharves, viewed the new 
convention hall where some day A.V. A. 
will convene again. 


Rather close attention to sessions 
had evidently held A.V. A. members to 
the hotel. The Crew met many A.V. A. 
ians in the antique shops, stray corners, 
tea gardens. Dr. Bill Warner was 
pouring over some Javanese tapestries, 
Charles Sylvester was counting out 
his collections in the former Louisiana 
Bank while sandwiches were served 
him on early French china. Dr. and 
Mrs. Lee were completing the rounds 
of the shops in Rue Royale, while Dr. 
Cooley walked out the Roosevelt lobby 
to take a cab for Milwaukee, his first 
venture forth since arrival Monday. 
Last seen in an easy chair, Hodby of 
Alabama seemed to be enjoying his 
fourth life membership, even if he did 
not expect this honor at the banquet. 


Have you noticed the charm that 
the H. E. section is adding to the 
annual dance? Our conclusions are that 
the Arts should always meet together. 
Like chicory in the cafe noir, they add 
zest. 


Herb Heilig and his cohorts loudly 
praised the Jung Hotel. Having also 
talked to the hostess, check, Herb! 
Welch of Wisconsin teacher training 
fame set off to view the Caribbean 
after the meeting. There must have 
been a lot of Spanish shawls around 
Menominee in January. 

How did the Crew feel about the 
convention? Tersely, well pleased. The 
number of A.V. A. who visited the ex- 
hibits, the interest shown in new aids 
to vocational and industrial training, 
were quite assuring of the wcsthentille 
value of being with you at New Or- 
leans. The Crew feels that you appre- 
ciate the effort they are making to 
keep you informed of changes of de- 
sign, helpful booklets and charts that 
bridge the gap between industry and 
education, developments that keep you 
abreast of latest specification. 

Now, remember that the Crew are 
going to be aboard all thru 1930 to 
any A.V. A.-ians. Write, a tele- 
phone, radio, or televize us if at any 
time we can be helpful. 

Back in your mind all year long 
will be the thought of Milwaukee. 
It’s going to be quite a job to get the 
Ship down the St. Lawrence, but you 
can count on seeing all the Crew there. 

Watpo Wricut, Captain. 
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GREGG PUBLICATIONS 


The Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York, N. Y., has issued several 
new books of interest to the teacher in 
the commercial work. The contribu- 
tions of Mr. John R. Gregg to the 
business world began in 1888 with the 
publication of two paper covered pam- 

hlets, under the title, “‘Light-Line 
Racaseoeiicy” Five years later he 
published a revised and improved edi- 
tion under the title ‘‘Gregg Short- 
hand.’’ The books listed below repre- 
sent the growth and improvement of 
his‘ work to the present time. 


Grecc SHORTHAND: The Anniversary 
Edition of Greggs manual revision is 
based on a careful study of the com- 
monly used words made by Earnest 
Horn, Ph. D. University of Iowa and 
the ‘‘Harvard Studies in Education,’’ 
Vol. IX. 


It is arranged in twelve chapters and 
in the first chapter the twenty most 
common words used in the English 
language are included. The oe of 
this chapter alone gives the student 
the use of 42 per cent of the 1000 most 
common words and many hundred 
others. 

This efficient arrangement is further 
strengthened by the giving of practical 
letters very early in the course. 


Anniversary Edition, Gregg Short- 
hand Manual, $1.50. 


Grecc Sprep Stupies: This book 
correlates very closely with the Gregg 
Manual (Anniversary Edition) and 
presents reading and dictation material 
in its shorthand form instead of in 
print. This manual has been brought 
up to date in the drill material, exer- 
cises and the type of letters used as 
examples. Gregg Speed Studies, $1.20. 


ProGressivE ExeErcisks IN GREGG 
SHORTHAND: This series of exercises 
has been revised so as to conform to 
the other revisions both as to material 
content and the size of the book. The 
standard width shown and line of the 
Gregg Shorthand Notebook are used 
for the first time in this edition. 
Progressive Exercises, $.50. 


THe TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING TyPE- 
WRITING, by James E. Clem. 


This book is a text to be used in 
training teachers of typewriting. The 
endeavor has been made to gather to- 
gether the ‘‘cream’’ of every book and 
magazine article that has been written 
on the subject of the technique of 
teaching typewriting, and to join the 
material together in the light of the 
author's experience. The book is care- 
fully organized and discusses various 
phases of the teaching technique from 
the psychological basis to the methods 
of recording progress in training. Price 
$2.60. 


A Scientiric Stupy or CurricuLuM 
Makino by Wm. L. Connor, ‘A. M. 
and Lloyd L. Jones, A. B. 


This is the report of a study made in 
Cleveland in connection with the 
Office Managers Group of the National 
Association of Credit Men in coopera- 
tion with the school authorities. It 
reports the types of work which needs 
to be given in order to train the junior 
worker in the office. This report will 
be very helpful to teachers in revising 
their programs so that the worker who 
leaves school early to take a business 
position will have received training 
which will be helpful to him in the 
common office position. A careful 
analysis has been made of the duties 
of these junior workers which will 
show the teacher clearly the training 
needs of this group. Price $1.00. 

G. K. W. 


Bruz Print Reapinc by Joseph 
Bradley, B. S. C. E. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 

This book is written with the idea 
of providing training in blueprint 
reading for machinists and others whose 
work is of a similar nature. The book 
is well illustrated and the origination 
is well thought out. Each chapter 
deals with some particular feature of 
knowledge eae to read blueprints 
correctly. 


VOCATIONS 


WituiaM M. Procror 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


This new text in Vocational Guid- 
ance for use in the Junior High School 
is well organized and gives an excellent 
picture of the various lives of industry 
that boys and girls may choose as their 
life work. 

The first three chapters deal with the 
general problem of analyzing ones 
ability and the opportunity in life. In 
the next twenty-one chapters the vari- 
ous types of life activities are discussed 
and a very fair and true picture of the 
opportunities and requirements of each 
one is given. The last two chapters 
deal with general characteristics used 
in finding and holding a position. The 
book is written in language simple 
meng for the grades and easily under- . 
stood by any one.—G. K. W. 


INpustriat Arts In Epucation, by 
Dean M. Schweickhard, University of 
Minnesota, is intended to show the 
place of industrial arts in modern edu- 
cation. The book should be of interest 
to all. educators, but particularly to 
school administrators, industrial arts 
teachers in service, and industrial arts 
teachers in preparation. 

The author has treated the subject 
in relation to three functional divisions 
of the school system,—the elementary 
period consisting of the first six years 
of school life, the intermediate period 


which covers the next two to four 
years, and the advanced period which 
embraces everything beyond the inter- 
mediate stage. The major portion of 
the book deals with industrial arts in 
the intermediate years and emphasizes 
the point of view that industrial edu- 
cation should be inseparably tied up 
with humanistic and scientific educa- 
tion. 


The book assumes throughout that 
the function of industrial arts in the 
intermediate grades is to provide guid- 
ance and prevocational training rather 
than voctional education. 


The volume is published by the 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. The 
price is $3.00.—Z. M. S. 


Teacher Training from 
General Viewpoint 
Continued from Page 28 


training is unquestionably today the 
chief agency through which teachers 
are being prepared for vocational work. 
I of course recognize that much is 
being done in the line of professional 
improvement, particularly in the case 
of trade and industrial education where 
at present only 17 states are actually 
<cihiiiies preemployment training as a 
part of their teacher-training program. 
On the whole, however, it seems to me 
that the place where we need to look 
most carefully at the situation and deal 
with it most intelligently is in the field 
of preemployment teacher training by 
the institution. Hence I have devoted 
my discussion mainly to that aspect 
of the problem. 


May I add one other remark. I said 
at the beginning of this discussion 
that, as I conceive it, teacher-training 
funds were provided for the purpose of 
securing competent teachers in the 
same work which was to be encouraged 
by the main appropriation under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. It seems to me, 
therefore, that any teachet-training 
course to which Federal funds con- 
tribute, which is not putting its 
product into Smith-Hughes work or is 
not dealing with teachers employed in 
Smith-Hughes work is to that extent 
doing a job which it has no business 
to do, regardless of the efficiency with 
which the work is done. A situation 
where the great majority of the teach- 
ers trained become junior high schoo! 
teachers or senior high school teachers 
or where teacher-training classes ar 
more or less composed of people wh: 
have no intention of teaching and i 
many cases would make very poo 
teachers if they did, but who too 
the course to secure credit © 


for some other reason, it seems to m 
should not be classified as teache 
training for Smith-Hughes teachers. 
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Cooperative Plan 
for Training Rail- 
road Engine Men 


C. M. Mitier 
State Director Vocational Education 
Topeka, Kansas 


It is the obligation of public educa- 
tion to provide equal educational op- 
portunities for all the people. Such 
equal educational opportunities should 
extend not only to boys and girls of 
the regular school age but to men and 
women of all ages. By equal educa- 
tional So we do not mean 
identical educational opportunities. 
What a Vocational Educator means by 
equal educational opportunities is that 
every man woman and child should be 
given equal opportunity to learn the 
things that are necessary for the par- 
ticular occupation in which he may be 
engaged, regardless of whether that 
opportunity can be afforded in a school- 
room or whether it is necessary to 
take the school to the industry, in 
which he is engaged. 


In working out a cooperative plan 
for offering to railroad enginemen the 
educational opportunities they need- 
ed, it was not possible to bring a rail- 
road or even a locomotive engine into 
the school, but it did become possible 
to arrange to take the school to the 
railroad. 


The thing I am to discuss is a co- 


operative plan for the training of rail- 
road enginemen in the States of Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and Wyoming. 
At the outset let me say that original 
credit for the plan should go to the 
State of Nebraska, for it was Nebraska 
that sold the idea to the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, and from there it 
spread to the other States through 
which the Union Pacific operates and 
also to other railroads. And in the 
other States concerned it was necessary 
only that the plan be sold to the local 
Boards of Education. 


Furthermore, if in this discussion I 
refer more often to the Kansas plan 
than to the others it is because I am 
more familiar with the Kansas plan 
and not because I have any desire to 
claim any of the honors. 


The plan has been in operation in 
Nebraska for about six years-and in 
Colorado and Wyoming a slightly 
shorter time. Kansas, I think, was the 
last State of the four to get the plan 
into operation. It is significant to say, 
however, that the whole plan was ar- 
ranged by correspondence with the 
five local Boards of Education co- 
operating in Kansas. This correspond- 
ence followed two or three conferences 
with officials of the Union Pacific in 
which the details were fairly well 
completed. 


The plan as it is in operation in 
Kansas works very simply and very 
satisfactorily. The Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company provides ‘and equips 
for school purposes a car in which 
there are living quarters for the in- 
structor and in which there are suit- 
able accommodations and equipment 
for instruction in the things that 
enginemen need to know. Agreements 
have been signed with the Boards of 
Education in the five Union Pacific 
Terminals of the state, namely: Kansas 
City, Junction City, Salina, Marys- 
ville, Ellis, and Sharon Springs. These 
agreements are for one year periods 
only. 


The instructor ‘usually ‘begins his 
year’s work in Kansas City, by signing 
the payroll of the Board of Education 
in that city, and by placing his car at 
the most convenient place for the men 
starting on their runs and coming in 
from their runs. This instruction car 
is kept open through the working 
day and in the evening so that it is 
practically always available to the 
enginemen of the terminal in which 
it happens to be. When the instructor 
has completed his work in a given 
terminal or when he feels that his 
services are needed worse in another 
terminal he notifies the Board of 
Education the date upon which he 
will withdraw. He also notifies the 
Board of Education in the terminal 
to which he is going, the date on 
which he will become a member of 
the teaching staff in that city. At the 
same time he notifies the State Office of 
his movements. Upon the completion 
of the work in a given terminal the 
Board of Education in that city pays 
the instructor and makes claim for 
reimbursement for the full amount of 
the salary they have paid to this 
instructor, and the local Board is re- 
imbursed in full. out of Vocational 
Educational funds. The work is con- 
ducted at regular evening school classes. 
The instructor is paid a total annual 
salary of $3,600. 


The instructor, by the way, was 
selected from a group of four nominat- 
ed by the Brotherlood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the railroad company. 
This assured us of getting a man who 
““knew his engines’’ and in addition 
to knowing his engines we have 
found him to be a very agreeable man 
with whom to work; a man who 
himself is very teachable and always 
open to suggestions as to more effect- 
ive methods of instruction. 


It isn’t often that the safety of a 
teacher and the principal of the school 
or others associated with the school, 
depends upon how well the students 
have learned the lessons in the course 
they are pursuing. In the case of 
instruction of railroad enginemen, how- 
ever, this becomes a literal fact. Your 


own safety as you came to this meeting 
depended upon how well the men in 
charge of the engine of the train had 
learned their lessons. You probably 
selected the fastest train you could 
get for making a trip to New Orleans. 
You did so in full confidence that 
every effort would be made to bring 
you here safely. You probably did 
not stop to consider that you were 
following another train as closely as 
the block signals would allow. You 
did not stop to consider that another 
train was following yours as closely 
as the block signals would allow. 
You probably did not give a thought 
to the things enginemen have to know 
in order to make your journey pleasant 
and safe. We have become so ac- 
customed to accepting such common 
lace and matter of fact things as 
ocomotive engineers, that we fail 
to recognize the fact, sometimes, that 
in the first place only high type men 
may reasonably expect to become 
engineers and that in the second 
place none except those who make a 
diligent study of their job can expect 
to succeed. 


If the engineman who pulled your 
train from your home to New Orleans 
had not been efficient and well trained 
your train would doubtless have been 
delayed. You would not have arrived 
on time, your life would have been 
imperiled. 

But pulling fast trains and taking 
people to conventions and for holiday 
vacations and business missions is 
only a small part of the job of railroad 
enginemen. We depend for our very 
existence upon the transportation of 
various classes of freight from the 
source of production to the place of 
consumption. Some of this freight is 
perishable and must move rapidly. 
All of it is valuable and must be 
protected. Delays due to engine failure 
are expensive, not only to railroad 
companies but to your family and 
mine. Railroad enginemen, in other 
words, render a very distinct and very 
valuable service to society. Nothing 
we can do for them in the way of 
bringing about a closer cooperation 
between education and industry will 
be too much. Whatever expendi- 
ture of public funds is made will be 
repaid with big dividends to society 
in improved railroad service. 

In support of this statement I offer 
the following cases of engine failure 
but in which cases the men in charge 
were able to make quick repairs and 
pull their trains in without serious 
delay, because they had been in at- 
tendance upon the Vocational classes. 
I regret that I do not have such state- 
ments from some of the other States. 


CAsEs 


Passenger Train No. 104, west of 
Sharon Springs, Kansas, Engineer Ath- 


Continued on Page 45 
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7 1455, Gutenberg issued from his little press the first book 
printed from movable types, and the invention of Gutenberg may 
still justly be regarded as a more momentous discovery than that of any 
continent. 

Conceive, or rather attempt to conceive, our world of today without 
the printed word. It is true that prior to the invention of movable wood 
and then of metallic type the block-books invented in the early part of 
the fifteenth century had offered, sheet by sheet, a Bible—the Biblia 
Pauperum—to the masses, or such part of the masses as could read; 
another volume with the cheerful title of “The Art of Dying,’’ and 
various other books, mainly on biblical history. But great numbers of 
books were not offered until after Gutenberg’s discovery. 


During the lifetime of Columbus between 20,000 and 30,000 


‘Today, Printing is still being used, perhaps 





volumes issued from the presses of Europe, Italy leading the way in beauty 
of typography and in the cultural importance of what was printed. All 
the great classics of Greek and Roman literature—poetry, philosophy, 
history, romances, biography—became available for the education and 
delectation of Europe. The English Caxton, the Italian Aldus, the 
French Jenson were among the leading captains of this mighty fleet of 
books that, later to be followed by publications of immediate and vital 


interest to the multitude, enfranchised and then freed the minds of men. 


The feudal world, with its myriad of vassals and its handful of overlords, 


was inevitably doomed by this new and easily spread intercommunication 
which, as the years went by and the freedom of the press became a 
more and more realizable ideal, tyrants were less and less able effec- 


tually to suppress. — New York Times. 


more effectually than during the Middle Ages, 


as a device in education. There are about 3000 public schools in the United States equipped 


with printing outfits. This number is being constantly increased. 


The Education Department of the American Type Founders Company, entirely com- 


posed of professional educators, is prepared to furnish information, physical or professional, 
concerning the installation of printing in the schools. Write today. 


Education ‘Department 


e AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


300 Communipaw Avenue, JERSEY CITY,N. J. 
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erton, and Fireman Merritt. Train 
stopped on account of Air Compressor 
stopping which might have meant a 
serious delay to the passengers and 
mail, but as these men had attended 
instructions in the Vocational School 
they were able to locate and correct 
the trouble with slight delay so that 
no connections were missed by the 
passengers. 


Passenger Train No. 21, The Pacifie 
Coast Limited, was stopped between 
Topeka and Manhattan, Kansas on 
account of a broken feed valve pipe 
on the Engine. Engineer Billy Beers 
and Fireman Glen McIntire had both 
been regular students in the Voca- 
tional School and handled the trouble 
so promptly that the train was taken 
into their final terminal on time with 
absolute safety. 


This bit of work was so conspicuous 
that the Division Superintendent stated 
that he could see a vast improvement 
in the services rendered by the engine- 
men since the advent of the Voca- 
tional School. 


Passenger Train No. 22, Engineer 
Brown and Fireman Bud Smith, was 
stopped between Ellis and Salina, 
Kansas on account of a gasket blowing 
out of the feed valve bracket on the 
Engine; in this case the Fireman was 
a regular student in the School but 
the Engineer was not, the Engineer 
realizing that the fireman was well 


posted asked for aid in making repairs, © 


and under the fireman’s directions the 
necessary repairs were made _ the 
train proceeded to destination with a 
minimum delay. 

Passenger Train No. 170, was stop- 
ped between Bonner Springs and Kan- 
sas City with a broken feed valve pipe 
on the Locomotive. Engineer Buck 
Ocamb and Fireman Ed Dimsdale 
had just been in attendance in a lesson 
on broken pipes, the train was han- 
dled through to Kansas City safely 
without the use of this pipe, the re- 
quired work being done so quickly 
that none of the passenters missed their 
connections at Kansas City. 


* *+ * * 


The primary objective, of course, 
in our training program is that of 
preparing men the better to do their 
jobs, in order that they may render 
more effective service and in order 
that they may prepare themselves for 
promotion in their fields of endeavor. 
I do not know of better evidence of 
the effectiveness of this plan than in 
the statements from a number of men 
themselves—I therefore quote at con- 
siderable length from some of these 


men. These statements are taken from 
letters written by the men themselves 
and addressed to various State Officials 
and local Boards of Education. For 
the sake of brevity, salutations and 
complimentary closings have been 
omitted. Complete copies of these 
letters, however, are available upon 
request. 

I—I have received your letter in 
reference to the work of the car in 
Vocational Education and I wish to 
say that I have derived a great deal of 
benefit from it. I know I have saved 
a number of engine failures through 
information I have received in the car. 
It is a great benefit to me to know 
what to do when something goes 
wrong with the machinery or which 
aids me in telling my superior officers 
about the trouble and how it was 
caused. In case of a law-suit or any 
other trouble I would be able to 
explain the whole matter in such a 
way that it could be understood. 

This car of Vocational Education 
is a great step toward safety-first, as 
it makes me more fit for handling a 
train and it teaches me what to do 
in case of accident. I understand that 
the Union Pacific is going to furnish 
the car with equipment which will 
make it much easier to teach the men. 
I believe that this is a good idea. 

IIl.—In regard to your inquiry I 
would say it is a pleasure to visit 
Mr. Glover’s Air Car. The way he 
explains the work makes it much 
plainer and easier than studying it. 
I would say it would be better yet 
if he had the air equipment. 

IlI.—In reply to your inquiry re- 
garding the Vocational Education car 
in charge of Mr. Glover, I wish to 
state that the instruction received in 
this car is an invaluable aid in pre- 
paring for the various protaotion ex- 
aminations. Puzzling questions are 
quickly and thoroughly cleared. The 
information concerning the various 
new equipments, their use, operation, 
and care, is also very valuable. 


News Notes 
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pean South Bend, Indiana, and 
octor W. G. Chambers, Dean of the 
School of Education, The Pennsylvania 
State College. Dr. Green was formerly 
connected with the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Both of these men gave stimu- 
lating addresses. 


Large industrial section meetings 
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PERU MODEL AIRPLANE SHOP 


SPECIAL MODEL PLANE PROJECT SHOP ASSORTMENTS 
WRITE FOR OUR LOW PRICES ON KITS AND SUPPLIES TODAY! 











Products of 
The World’s Largest 


Saw Manufacturer 












SIMONDS 
Planer Saws 


The smooth cutting saw for 
general purposes wherever 
anextra smooth sawn surface 
is desired. These saws are for 
cutting-off, ripping or miter- 
ing. They are made 6 to 24 
inches in diameter. 


N@ 
SIMONDS 
Dado Head Saws 


Dado Head sets consist of the 
two outside saws and as many 
inside cutters as may be re- 
quired for the groove to be 
cut. 

Wesuggest anyone interested 
ask for leaflet giving com- 
plete details. 


SIMONDS SAW and STEEL CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Eight Factories - Fifteen Branches 
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ELECTRIC SHOP SUPPLIES 


1. BeLt Wrrina: Bells, Push buttons, Dry cells, 
Wire, and Stapies. 
2. Open Wirinc: Porcelain cleats, tubes, and 
knobs, Wire, etc. 
3. Conpurtt Wirtnc: Conduit, Fittings, Switches, 
Boxes, Wire, Etc. 
4. ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION: Resistance wire, 
Mica, Asbestos board and paper, Copper, Brass, 
Fiber, and Formica sheets, rods, and tubes. . 
5. ELECTRICAL SCIENCE: Meters, Magnets, Metals 
and chemicals, Wire, Etc. 
6. Rapio Construction: Panels, Coils, Switches, 
Jacks, Sockets, Transformers, Etc. 

Write For Price List 

TRI “K” ELECTRIC MEG. CO. 

2825 N. Troy St. Chicago, Ill. 











$1.40 Buys This 
Thirty Hour Guaranteed 
Clock Movement 


- « « 214” bronzed dial with black 
numerals—polished brass sash—fits 
214’’opening—114” thick. Charm- 
ing case drawings included. 





Has satisfied hundreds of instructors. 
Order a sample on money back basis, 
prepaid in lots of twenty-five during 
month of February at $1.40 each. 
Send for new design book showing 
many other projects. 


KUEMPEL COMPANY 


CLOCK DEPT. “Vv” 
GUTTENBERG, IOWA 
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were held for teachers of Agriculture, 
Home Economics and Industrial Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Kerra Appoints Lioyp B. Stayer 
as MemBer oF VocaTIONAL Division 

Doctor John A. H. Keith, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
has announced the appointment of 
Mr. Lloyd B. Stayer as Supervisor of 
Continuation School Education in the 
Division of Vocational Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, to be- 
come effective on December 21, 1929. 

Mr. Stayer is, at the present time, 
employed by the School District of the 
City of Lancaster as Principal of the 
Lancaster Continuation School. He 
also has charge of the cafeterias in the 
Public Schools of Lancaster. The Con- 
tinuation School during the last five 
years, while Mr. Stayer was Principal, 
has been very greatly improved. 

Pennsylvania State College secured 
the services of Mr. Stayer last summer 
in teacher training work for the con- 
tinuation school teachers. 

Mr. Stayer has had a varied experi- 
ence in the teaching field as well as in 
business. 

Mr. Stayer is a graduate of Millers- 
ville State Normal School. He, has 
taken additional work at the Penn- 
sylvania State College and a number of 
other colleges. 

New Home Economics County 
SUPERVISORS 


Four new County Supervisors of 
Home Economics were recently ap- 
pointed in Pennsylvania. Miss Irene 
Hower is the new Supervisor for Mont- 
—— County; Miss Marian Weikert 
or York County; Miss Avalyn Kiser 
for Lycoming County and Miss Mar- 
garet Riegel for Cumberland County. 
There are now a total of eight County 


tT 


Supervisors of Home Economics in 
Pennsylvania. 

At a recent meeting of the Home 
Economics teachers of the Metropolitan 
Arts Association, suburban to Phila- 
delphia, Mrs. Frederick Bonnet of 
Ridley Park presented a very fine paper. 
In part she stated,— 

‘Homemaking is housekeeping plus. 
The plus equals art, individual varia- 
tion and creativeness which makes 
each home different. Women’s real 
happiness is in a home. In so far as 
possible she should make every possible 
effort to consider homemaking the 
most important vocation. Only under 
the stress of financial circumstances 
should she be gainfully employed. 

Who can call the duties of a home 
drudgery, if one considers the pleasure 
these labors give to other members of 
the family? 

‘Cleaning a bath room is drudgery’ 
—one may say—but—‘No one cleans 
a bath room—but one cleans a bath 
room because we want the bathroom 
clean’. It is not what you do but how 
and why you do it that makes the 
difference. 

For every man in the foreground there 
are two women in the background,— 
Mother, Wife or Sweetheart. The 
school should teach the practical arts, 
—clothing, foods and child care and 
develop an appreciation of the spirit 
of the home. This spirit is usually 
created by the mother of the home. 

Get girls to realize—‘They also serve 
who also stand and wait’. 

The foundation of the Nation is 
woman and the home.” 

Miss Gertrude Peabody, Director of 
Home Economics Education at Temple 
University, discussed the topic and 
factors to be dispensed with a success- 
ful home. In part she stated,— 

‘Homemaking is housekeeping plus. 
There are many processes that must be 
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done in the home. We must use these 
to develop the plus. 

Picture of rural home of past genera- 
tion and its multiplicity of duties, for 
ex: Food preparation, serving, clearing 
way, canning, drying, pickling, pre- 
serving, butchering, salting, taking 
care of garden truck patch, etc., etc. 
After listing all the duties of our 
grandmother—the question was asked 
—What can be taken out? 


After careful consideration the con- 
clusion was reached that there was 
scarcely a process of the earlier home 

















Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Educators 


Consisting of Educational Sam- 
ples of high grade products and 
lesson plan suggestions published 
in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics 
educators. Write today and have 
your name entered on our “Live 
List” to receive these valuable 
aids to teaching. 





HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 

2450 Grove St., Freeport, New York 




















We carry the following 
Supplies Used in 
the Sewing Rooms: 


PINKING 
==? MACHINES 








Threads Needles 


Supplies for Sewing Machines 
Tracing Wheels and Scissors 
Pins and Many Other Items 
Send for Catalog and Price List 
BREWER SEWING MACHINE & SUPPLY CO. 
337 W. Madison St. - Chicago, Illinois 

















but what could be taken out. There 
are other agencies to do the canning, 
etc., etc. 

If we take out all these processes we 
have a house with four walls. 

What must be kept to make the 
home? No one person can answer it 
correctly. 

Home is never standardized. It is an 
individual problem and always will 
be. 

A homemaker mustselect the qualities 
and it is her responsibility to develop 
an a of the processes. 

‘The What’ in the home makes it 
worth while. 

‘What’ is the ‘What’ in the home? 

Keynote is hospitality 

pride in possession 
consideration for others 
character building. 

It is the ‘What’ in the home that 
must be retained to make it worth 
while. If this is retained some of the 
other processes may be taken out with- 
out destroying it.”’ 


TEXAS 

Ir 1s TrME To Start AN EVENING ScHOOL 

Farm people are more interested in 
evening schools than during any year 
that the Smith-Hughes Act has been 
in operation. We attribute this in- 
creasing interest to three factors: (1) 
improvement of methods of conducting 
evening schools, (2) idea sold through 
classes taught in previous years, 6) 


‘ growing realization on part of farmers 


of value of diversified farming. 
TEACHING THE Cass 

Teacher trainers and supervisors have 
visited a number of evening schools 
this year. The outlook is very en- 
couraging. 

We wish to offer the following sug- 
gestions for your consideration: 

(1) Teacher does too much of the 
talking. To get the best results we 
must stimulate members of the group 
to take part. Offer frequent opportunity 
to talk, call on different individuals; 
a few will talk too much. 

(2) Start with the known; that is, 
start the discussion about a problem 
that the members of the group know 
something about, have an opinion 
about. If the lesson is on feeding hens 
for egg production ask the question of 
pr farmers, ‘‘What do you feed 
your hens?’’ We are assuming that the 
hens are not laying satisfactorily and 
that improper feeding is thought to be 
one of the reasons. 

(3) Have some visual material to 
illustrate the points that you desire to 
emphasize. Charts, slides, pictures and 
specimens are all helpful. 


Continued on Page 48 
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problems which confront the teach- 
er of trade subjects. Although ade- 
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practical directions for solving the 
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book contains many illustrations, 
charts, forms, tables, questions, and 
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in The Century Vocational Series. 
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‘ARMATURE 
WINDING’ 


HIs popular book has just 
haae thoroughly rewrit- 
ten and revised. The revi- 
sion work was done by A. 
C. Roe, Supt., Service Dept., 
Westinghouse Electric Co., 
and Carl H. Dunlap, Electri- 
cal Dept., American School. 


Read what was said con- 
cerning this new book in 

the November 27th issue 
(1929) of the New York Municipal Reference 
Library Notes: 





“_A most satisfactory manual on this important 
branch of electrical work is the recent edition of ‘Arma- 
ture Winding’ .—One might infer that the book was 
weighted with technical terms and higher mathematical 
formulas, but quite the contrary is true. ‘Armature Wind- 
ing’ is written in simple, very clear language, well adapted 
for home study and self instruction. 


It is profusely illustrated with line drawings and 
photographic reproductions which materially aid the text 
in explaining armature winding.” 


We feel that you would find this new and up-to- 
date book valuable in your work as it is especially 
well suited for technical, trade and vocational 
schools. Let us send you a copy now for ON 
APPROVAL examination. 219 pages; 190 illustra- 
tions; durable, red cloth binding with titles in 
gold. Price $2.00. 
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—Dalzell—McKinney—Ritow - - - 1.25 
Interior Electric Wiring—Nelson-Dunlap- 2.50 
Auditing—Montgomery—Graham - - 2.00 
Cost Accounting and Office Equipment— 
eGraham - - - - + © © © . © + = 2,00 
Foundry Work—Stimpson-Gray-Grennan 2.00 


ON APPROVAL 


To prove the utility of our publications, we will 
send any of these texts for thirty (30) days ON 
APPROVAL examination without obligation to 
you. Just fill in the coupon and those that you 
select will be promptly sent forward with the 
understanding i if you retain any you will be 
given the benefit of the usual educational discount. 
Those not kept may be returned for credit. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Drexel Ave. at 58th St CHICAGO Dept. H. S. 18 


> « - le { TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL TO US} - - - - - 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, 
Drexel Ave. at 58th Street, Chicago, Dept. H. S. 18. 


Please send the following texts for thirty (30) days ON APPROVAL 
examination. I will either return them within that time or else remit, less 
your educational discount. Also send folder describing your complete line. 
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Don’t forget that visual material, charts, graphs, special 
bulletins, slides, etc., must be thought of and ordered 
well in advance of the time that they will be needed. 

(4) Do not attempt to cover many topics in one evening 
school course. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

State Teachers Association at Huntington, W. Va., 
adopted Resolution on Vocational Education. 

6. That we, recognizing that no program of education 
is adequate that does not make provision in large measure 
for definite vocational education and vocational readjust- 
ment in the lives of our my le, heartily endorse the 
efforts of our State Board for Vocational Education, in 
extending and making more efficient its program for Voca- 
tional Education, and respectfully urge that school ad- 
ministrators, officials and patrons study carefully their 
respective communities with a view to providing adequate 
training in the vocations for all. 

West Vircinia P. T. A. RESOLUTIONS FOR 1929 

Ideals and Purposes—The State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers declares its abiding faith in the home and in the 
school, and accepts as its permanent platform <he seven 
cardinal objectives of education. ; 

4. As measures for vocational and economic effective- 
ness, (a) We believe the working program for children 
should be closely related to the school program and that 
it should be under the general direction and control of 
school officials; and that through work and study the 
children should be helped to find and choose those occupa- 
tions for which they are best adapted by natural endow- 
ment. (b) We urge upon state and local authorities a more 
complete participation in the federal appropriations for 
home economics and agricultural education. 


OREGON 

Mr. O. I. Paulson, formerly state supervisor of agri- 
cultural education for the state of Oregon, has resigned 
to accept a position as assistant supervisor of agriculture 
for the Union Pacific Railroad Company. Mr. Paulson has 
been eminently successful with the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, and has put into effect a very effective 
state program of vocational agriculture. He has been 
particularly active in a the project work of the 
state and putting it on a very firm, stable basis, and has 
raised the stand of the individual projects. Paulson 
is a graduate of Oregon State College, has had a number 
of years teaching experience in Smith-Hughes work, and 
has been with the State Board for Vocational Education 
for two years. His training and experience are such that 
they will, no doubt, be of estimable value to him in his 
new field. 

Mr. Earl R. Cooley, agricultural instructor at Myrtle 
Point, Oregon, has been selected to fill the position left 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Paulson. Mr. Cooley 
comes adequately qualified to fill the position, having had 
a number of years teaching experience in Smith-Hughes 
work as well as some supervisory experience, in addition 
to being a goog: from Oregon State College. He has 
demonstrated his ability, time and again, to get things 
done in the communities where he has worked. His school 
was accepted as being as nearly a perfect set-up in vocation- 
al agriculture as any in the state, and was chosen as the 
one around which a bulletin is being printed, which will 
be distributed in the near future 4 the Oregon State 
Board for Vocational Education. 


Director O. D. Adams was recently appointed by Paul 
W. Chapman, President of the A. V. A., to represent that 
organization with a number of others in presenting the 
attitude of various educators in vocational chanenien before 
the Wilbur Committee in Washington, D. C. 





